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th the 9s in the Union, and above all, the local parties which must ever 
POatT Om. ‘exist in the States, and which, in this aes, must ever throw the 
_espaiaes 4 powerful influence of the minority in the State, ou the side of 
REVIEW the General Government, and would stand ready to take ad- 
ry vantage of an error on the side of the majority; so powerful 
THE DEBATE ON MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. |are these causes, that nothing but the truth aud a deep sense 
: of oppression on the part of the people of the State, will 
From the Southern Revvew, of August, 1830. ever authorize the exercise of the power; and, if it should be 
attempted under other circumstances, those in power would 
If, thea, the Supreme Court neither is in right, nor ought in be speedily replaced by others, who would meke a ee “ 
fact to be the final and sole interpreter of the compact, what closing the coatroversy, by yielding the point ia dispute. ld wy 
then? Mr. Webster, in making out his case of insuperable |'® order to understand =? fally what its operation would be, 
difficulty, says— we must take into the estimate, the effeet which a recognition 
“In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation ; < the power — have on the mae ne both of _- 
Carolina, therefore, may null'fy it, aud refuse to pay the duties. | Feneral and State Governments. On the former it ae 
In Pennsylvania, itis both clearly constitutional, and highly ex- necessarily produce, in the exercise of doubtful “mama Mines 
pedient; and there, the duties are to be paid. And yet, we on marked moderation. On the latter, . feeling of —* 
live under a Goverament of uniform laws, aad under » Con- | SOUS Security would effectually prevent jealousy, animosity,and 
stitution too, which contains an express provision, as it hap- hatred, and thus ae age the natural attachment to cur tusti- 
pens, that all duties shall be equal io ail the States! Does | '@%0"s. But withhold this protective pewer from the States, 
not this approach absurdity? te the reverse of all these happy cousequences must follow, 
«Jf there be no power to settle such questions, independent- | W "ch. however, the committee will not undertake to deseribe— 


ly of either of the States, is not the whole Union a rope of #8 the living example of discord, hatred and jealousy, threat- 


sand? Are we not throwa back again, precisely, upon the old hope. anarchy and dissolution, must impress ve Sony beholder 
Gantederetion ? . /a more vivid picture, than they could possibly draw. ‘The 

“It is too plain to be argued. Four-and-twenty interpreters | COOUauance of this unhappy state must end in the loss of all 
of constitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, | affection, leaving the Government to be sustained by force 1 
and none with authority to bind any body else, and this con- | stead of patriotism. In fact, to him who will duly reflect, it 
stitutional law the only bond of their uuion. Whatis such a | must be apparent, that where there —e important separate val 
state of things, but mere connexion during pleasure, or, to use | ‘Tests to preserve, there is no alternative bat a veto, or military 
the phraseology of the times, during feeling’ And that feel- | force. If these deductions be correct, as cannot be doubted, 
ing, t00, not the feeling of the people who established the Con- | then, under that state of moderation and security, followed by 
stitution, but the feeling of the State Governments.” mutual kindness, which must accompany the acknowledg- 

Our reply is, we cannot help what Pennsylvania may do. ment of the right, the necessity of exercising a veto wovid 
We Say that an exemption from taxation for the purpose of rarely exist; and the possibility of abuse on the pars of the 
paying bounties to the industry of the people of other States, | “'"® would almost be wholly removed. Ite acknowledged y 
and to make roads and canals for them, is one of the reserved | tence would thus supersede its exercise. But suppose in this the 
rights of the people of the State of South Carolina, ou which committee te be mistaken, still there exists a sufficient remedy 
specific exemption we are determined not to be bound by the for the disease. As high as is the power of the States in their 
decision of the Supreme Court. And this is our answer to individual sovereign capacity, it is not the highest power 
this pregnant category. Nor are we more startled by the | *®°¥® to our system. There is a still higher power, placed 
other query—“ If there be no power to settle such questions, above all, by the express consent of all—the creating and pre- 
independently of ether of the States, is not the whole Uuion | STY'S Power, deposited in the hends-of three-fourths of the 
arope of sand?” It is sufficient, as we contend, that there is United States, which under the character of the amending 
a power to settle such questions, independently of the Supreme obey can modify the whole system, at pleasare, and a the 
Court, and that this is the very power that formed the Consti- final decision of which, it would be political heresy to object. 
tution. But if the whole Union should become a rope of Give then the veto to the States, and admit its liability to 
sand by dint of the usurpation of the General Government— abuse by them; and what is the effect, but to create the pre- 
usurpations irremediable by its own action—all we have to say | SY@™ Puen against the constitutionality of the disputed powers 
is, then let it bea rope of sand.” If the machine of our exercised by the General Government, which, if the presump- 
federative Government, by the nicely adjusted checks of its| to" be well founded, must compel them to abandon it, but if 
component parts, must stop, if it flagrantly exceeds its powers, not, the General Goveroment may remove it by invoking this 
we regard this principle of counteracting regulation, as one of | H's power to decide the question, in the form of an amend- 
the wisest, most subtle and beneficent contrivances of its ment to the Constitution. if the decision be favorable to the 
structure. But we are providing for an extreme case which is | G@eera! Government, a disputed constructive power will be 
not likely to occar. The force of political gravitation, in our converted into a certain and express grant. On the other hand, 
system, is as strong as that which controls the barmouy of the | f it be adverse, the refusing to grant will be tantamount to in- 
universe. C2n. Hamilton, iu the “Federalist,” bas indicated | D'biting its exercise; and thus, iu either case, the controversy 
the true balance of our system; he says, “that in a single re- will be peaceably determined. Such is the sum of its effects. 
public, all the powers surrendered by the people, are submitted And ought not a sovereign State, in protecting the minor and 
to the administration of a single goveroment; and usurpations | '¢! “pow of the country, to have a pte nn compel a de- 
are guarded against by a division of the government into dis- | “10m! Without it, cau the system itself exist ? 
trics and separate departments. In the compound republic of That this right on the part of a State “ to interpose to main- 
America, the power surrendered by the people, is first divided tain within her limits the rights, authorities, and liberties of her 
between two distinct governments ; and then the portion allot-| people”’—should be “a stumblipg block and foolishness,” to 
ted to each, sub-divided among districts and separate depart- those who regard our Government as a consolidated empire 
ments. Hence, a double security arises to the rights of the | formed by one people, aud only responsible to one people, is iD 
people. ‘The different governments will control each other, at | 9° degree a subject of surprise. ‘Their denial of this right bar- 
the same time that each will be controlled by itself.”’ monizes with the theory of the Government they maintain. 

This coutrol of Gen. Hamilton's, is, in fact, Mr. Madison's | But to those who sastain the doctrines for which we contend, 
‘right of interposition,” which in plain terms is the veto that the Government is a compact formed of independent sove- 
which a State may apply in her highest sovereign capacity, | Teigaties, who delegated certaia trusts, and reserved, as una- 
when all other remedies fail, “‘in case of a dangerous exercise lienable, certain rights, it must follow, as a matter of inevitable 
of powers not granted in the compact, for the purpose of ar- | Consequence, that over these reservations they have a right to 
resting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within judge “of their infractions, and the mode and measure of re- 
her limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to dress.” 


her people.” That our liberties depend upen the vigor with which this 

As we have no where seen so luminous an exposition of the | right must not only be maintained, but exercised, are proposi- 
character, and probable operation of a State veto as is to be| tions about which we are surptised there should be two opiu- 
found in the Report of the Committee of the House of Repre-| ions entertained. Without it, our system is absolutely without 
sentatives of the Legislature of the State of South Carolina, | a cheek, for the security of the States—for we are greatly mis- 
made in the session of 1828, we are tempted to lay it before | taken if we have not proved that whilst the Supreme Court is 
our readers: “If the committee do not greatly mistake, it|an admirable check on the States, it is no check whatsoever 
never has, in any country, or under any institutions, been lodg-| on the General Government—that, practically, it would, in 
ed, where it was less liable to abuse. ‘The great number by | nine cases out of ten, be the instrument of its usurpations, and 
whom it must be exercised, a majority of the people of one of | this by the force of a moral destiny which no abstract theory of 
the States, the solemnity of the mode, the delay, the delibera-| government could counteract. ave we, then, no resource 
tion, are all caleulated to allay excitement, to impress on the | but in the arbitration of the Supreme Court, or, according to 
people of the State a deep and solemn tone, highly favorable | Mr. Webster's opinion—in revolution and tebellion? This 
to calm investigation. Under such circumstances, it would be | question we were about to answer, but we mee willingly em- 
impossible for a party to preserve a majority in the State, un- | ploy the clear and conclusive reply of Judge Rowan. He says 
less the violation of its rights be * palpable, deliberate, and | in his speech on Mr. Foot’s Resolution :—* What, you will ask 
claagerous.” The attitude in which the State would be placed | me, will be the result of this resistance by a State, of an un- 
in relation to a majority of the States, the force of public | constitutional Jaw of Congress, or an noconstitutional de- 
opinion which would be brought to bear on her, the deep re-| cision of the Supreme Court? I answer, that the first 
verence for the General Goverment, the strong influence of | result will be, the preservation of the sovereignty of the 
that portion of her citizens who aspire to office or distinction | State, and the liberty of its citizens, at least, for a time. 








[Concladed from page 11. ] 
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The next result will be, that the attention of the people of the 
other States will be awakened to the aggression, and the Con- 
gress, or the Supreme Court, whichever shall have been the 
aggressor, will be driven back into the sphere of its legitimacy, 
by the rebuking force of public opinion. Such was the result 
of the nullifying resolutions of the States of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, in relation to the alien and sedition laws. And such 
was the rebukiog effect of public opinion, iv relation to the fa- 
mous compensation law. 

* But if these results should vot follow, you ask me what 
next! Must the State forbear to resist the aggressiov upon her 
sovereignty, and submit to be shorn of it altogether? I an- 
swer, no sir, no: that she must maintain her sovereignty, by 
every means within her power. She is good for nothing, evea 
worse than good for nothing, without it. This, you will tell 
me, must lead to civil war, to war between the General Go- 
vernment and the resisting State. 1 answer, not at all, uuless 
the General Government shal! choose to consecrate its usurpa- 
tions by the blood of those it shall have attempted to oppress. 
And if the States shall be led by apprehensions of that kind, to 
submit to encreachments upon their sovereignties, they will, 
most certainly, not remain sovereigns long. Fear is a bad 
counsellor, of even an mdividual; it should never be consulted 
by a sovereign State. 

No sir, it is in the power of Congress, instead of shedding 
the blood of the citizens who assert the sovereignty of their 
State, and resist its prestration, to refer the question to an in- 
finitely more exalted tribunal than the Supreme Court. I 
mean, to the States of this Urion. ‘They formed the Const:- 
tution—they are fit judges of questions involving sovereignty, 
being themselves sovereigns. ‘The fifth article of the Constitu- 
tion provides for the case. It reads thus: * The Cofgress, 
whenever two-thirds of both Houses shail deem it necessary ta 
propose amendments to this Censtitution, &e., which, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths of them, (not of the people 
at large, Mr. President, but of the States,) shall be valid, to a!! 
intents and purposes, as a part of this Constitution.” Three- 
fourths of the States constitute the gugust tribanal to which 
Congress can refer the question. ‘To this tribunal, the State 
can have no objection, because it was ereated by the Constitu- 
tional compact—because the power of amending the Coustitu- 
tion was accorded to it in that compact.” 

We conevr entirely in opinion with Mr. Rowan, that the 
only tribunal which a State can recognize as having jurisdic 
tion, on a question affecting her rights ef sovereignty, is the 
august assembly of the States that are parties to the compact— 
an opinion which is supported by Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to 
Mr. Gerry, with that clearness, and inimitable grace with whic) 
he always touched the profoundest subjects of government and 
civil polity. He says:—*‘* With respect to our State and Fed- 
eral Governments, I do net think their relations correctly un- 
derstood by foreigners. They generally suppose the former 
subordinate to the latter. But this is not the case. They are 
co-ordinate departments of one single and integral whole. To 
the State Governments, are reserved all legislation and admin- 
istration, in affairs which concern their own citizens only, and 
to the Federal Government is given whatever concerns foreign- 
ers, or the citizens of other States ; these functions alone being 
made federal. .The one is the domestic, the other the foreica 
branch of the Government; neither having control over the 
other, but within its own department. ‘There are one or two 
exceptions only to this partition of pewer. But you may ask 
if the two departments should claim, each, the same subject of 
power, where is the common umpire to decide ultimately be- 
tween them? In cases of little importance or urgency, the 
prudence of both parties will keep them aloef from the ques- 
tionable ground : but if it ean neither be avoided nor com- 
promised, a Convention of the States must be called, to aseribe 
the doubtful power to that department which they may think 
best.”’ : 

These opinions Mr. Jefferson expressed in 1801—in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, we find him reiterating them, more 
emphatically, by declaring—* it is a fatal heresy to suppose, 
that either our State Governments are superior to the Federal, 
or the Federal! to the State: neither is authorized, literally, to 
decide what belongs to itself, or its co-partner in government. 
In differences of opinion, between their different sets of public 
servants, the appeal is to neither, but to their employers. 
peaceably assembled, by their representatives in Convention.” 

We consider Mr. Jefferson, to have thus indicated the true 
means in our Federal System of preventing revolution, or, in 
other words, the application of force in all cases of disputed 
power, between the members of the league and its Federal 
head. Any other than this peaceable appeal would be utterly 
abhorrent to the character of our Government and Institutions, 
and the genius of our people. 

The constant repetition with which Mr. Webster rings the 
alarm-bell of Revolution! Revolution! as being synonymous 
with “ State interposition,” is an ingenious device to drive of 
the timid from what may be the only remedy left for the pre- 
servation of their rights. The truthis, that there can be no- 
thing more preposterous than to denuminate the peaceful exer- 
cise of a power, appertaining to the reserved rights of a sove- 
reign State, a revolution. A revolution of what !—of a peo- 
ple, adhering to what they considera just and perfect under- 
standicg of their own compact, and maintaining peaceably. 
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‘within their own limits, their own rights, authorities, and li- | 
berties 7” Revolution “is made of sterner stuff than this.” | 
We consider the civil freedom existing in the several States, | 
guarded by the political liberty resulting from their separate | 
soverciguties, as the most effective check to revolution, any | 
where to be found in our complex system of government. it, 
is within the sphere of these separate sovereignties that the | 
right of jury-trial subsists in its umest comprehensive use, and | 
within the freedom of the press, religious toleration, the W rit | 
i | is corpus, and, above all, that well-regulated love for | 
ty. which not only gives to allegiance “a local habitation 
sud a uame,” but invests this sacre¢ principle with all those 
associations which belong to home—to the spet endeared to us 
y the affectious of infancy, and the more sober attachments of 
maturer life. These political associations contain, in them- 
selves, the self-resisting principle to revolution. ‘The external 
ligament of the Federal Union might be taken off to-morrow, 
and yet leave the States in possession of all the essentials of 
and peaceful communities. The only purposes which the 
Union was designed to promote, were, te protect us from for- 
eiga invasion, to promote a friendly intercourse between the 
States, and to secure to us the full and untrammelled blessings 
of foreign commerce—the last te be accomplished by the ag- 
gregate force of all the States being exercised at once, through 
ove common power of diplomacy, aad protected by a navy 
common to all the States—by which means each State might 
carry the products of its labor, in prosperous safety, to the 
MARKETS OF THE WHOLE WORLD. We shall not stop (for the 
reason we have already stated) to inquire how faithfully this 
‘ast condition has been performed—we leave this to be answer. 
ed by the melancholy and iustructive omens of the present 
crisis ; our sole object is, to enter our solemn protest against a 
doctrine so full of humiliation, that the liberty, as well as in- 
ternal peace of these States, depend upon any thing else buta 
rational attachment, which the people of the States cherish at 
home, for a well-regulated civil freedom, fortified by the high 
moral courage of their being prepared to defend this freedom 
even unto death.” 

Let it, for the sake of argument, be conceded, that the Con- 
gress of the United States enact a law, beyond the sphere of 
their clearly delegated powers, which exercise of power the 
Supreme Court, nevertheless, aflirms—that a State declares it 
void—that its judges and juries, acting through the solemn 
furms of its own jadicature, make that void, de facto, which 
the State, in its sovereign capacity, declared void, de jure, and 
arrest the progress of the evil * within her own limits.” Is 
this revolution? To this we reply, as Mr. Burke said, in his 
admirable speech, in 1790, in the House of Commons, on the 
Canada bill, in speaking of the revolution of 1638, * What we 
did was, in truth and substance, and in a constitutional light, 
: revolution not made, but prevented—we took solid securities 
—we settled doubtful questions—we corrected anomalies in 
our laws: in the stable, fundamental parts of our Constitution, 
we made no revolution, nor any alteration at all.”’ 

fut, suppose the Government of the United States should 
withdraw its functionaries, and cease to employ its ordinary 
powers, in a State which had prohibited to it the exercise of a 
disputed authority, withio its limits—would this be revolution? 
We would ask, if North Carolina and Rhode Island were in a 
tate of revolution, when they refused to subscribe, in 1707, the 
Constitution, and remained out of the Union? Mr. Jefferson, 
im one of the letters published in his recent Memoirs, observes, 
that * we had thirteen States independent for eleven years ;”’ 
aud then descants on the unexampled harmony which prevail- 
ed io their internal condition, in spite of a war waged by a fo- 
reign Power. To return, however, it ought to be recollected, 
that every other part of the federal machine would be in ope- 
ration within the limits of the State, save only the disputed 
power, and that disputed power would only be arrested through 
ihe courts of justice of the State, unless the General Govern- 
ment should resort to coercion. What, then, would this be re- 
volution? No: open, public war, which one sovereign would 
levy against another. What would be the result of such a 
war, waged by Mr. Webster’s * rope of sand,” against a free, 
united, and gallant people, fighing iu the best and the holiest 
of all causes—pro aris ef focis—we do not require the inspira- 
tion of a prophet to tell us. We maintain, however, that the 
Government of the United States would have to accept a 
peacetul arbitration of the point in issue, by the decision of a 
Convention, composed of all the parties to the compact, or 
take the inevitable alternative of a dissolution of the Union, 
which would result either from the victory or defeat of the Ge- 
veral Government; the first making it, by the force of its tri- 
umph, either a Government of unlimited powers, or a sanguin- 
ary despotism—the last, by robbing it of all authority and re- 
pect. Do not these consequences inevitably show the beuefi- 
cence and harmony of our political system—that, for the legi- 
timate ends of 4he compact, the Government is omnipotent, 
and absolutely powerless for the purpose of coercive usurpa- 
tion? If this, then, be the true theory of our Confederacy, 
have we not attained the desideratum which rendered fruitless 
the leagues of antiquity—by establishing a confederate form of 
soverument, Whose actions would be paralyzed precisely where 
its just powers should end? 

liere we are willing to close the argument, and would termi- 
nate all that we have to say on the topics which it has suggest- 
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if a few incidental considerations which Mr. Webster has 
himself thrown out, did not require from us a brief notice. 
With much triumph, and in a tone of obvious self-congratu- 
lation, he affirms: * And now, sir, what I have first to say on 
this subject, is, that at no time, and under no circumstances, 
has New England, or any State in New England, or any 
espectable body of persons in New England, or any public 
maa of standing in New England, put forth such a doc- 
ive as this Carolina doctrine.” 


; 
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Lefore we join issue with Mr. Webster, let us ascertain what 
the full scope and meaning of the * Carolina doctrine.” It 
rs, that the tariff, taxing the industry of one portion of the 
{ nion, for the purpose of raising bounties to protect the indus- 
wy of another portion, is an usurpation, and that, as a sovereign 
St she has a right to make void, in her sovereign capacity, 
the collection of such a tax within her limits, by arming her 
courts and juries with the requisite power. These doctrines 
nave uo further extent than this. Now, we will cite for that 
gentieman’s especial consideration, the authority of one, before 
whose gigantic intellect, the blossoms of Mr. Webster's rheto- 

c would have * exhaled into thin air.” The late Chief 
Justice Parsons, (then Mr. Parsons.) a delegate from New- 
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buryport, in the Convention of Massachusetts, held for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, after discussing several of 
the provisions of the new Constitution, in the masterly mauuer 
with which he invariably treated every subject which came 
uoder his investigation, said: ** The honorable gentleman from 
Boston, has stated at large, most of the checks the people have 
against usurpation and the abuse of power under the proposed 
Constitution, but, from the abundance of his matter, he has, in 
my opinion, omitted two or three which | sha!l mention. ‘The 
oath the several legislative, executive, aud judicial officers of 
the several States take to support the Federal Constitution, is 
as efiectual a security against the usurpation of the General 
Government as it is against the encrouchments of the State 
Governments: for an increase of the powers by usurpation, is 
as clearly a violation of the Federal Constitution, as a diminu- 
tion of these powers by private encroachment; and that oath 
obliges the officers of the several States as vigorously to oppose 
the one as the other. But there is another check, founded in 
the nature of the Union, superior to all the parchment checks 
that can be invented. If there should be an usurpation, it will 
not be upon the farmer and merchant employed and attentive 
only to their several occupations—it will be upon thirteen 
Legislatures completely organized, possessed of the confidence 
of the people, and having the means, as well as inclination, 
successtully to oppose in. Under these circumstances, none 
but madmen would attempt an usurpation. But, sir, the peo- 
ple themselves have it in their power eflectually to resist usur- 
pation, without being driven to an appeal to arms. An act of 
usurpation is not obligatory, it is not law, and ary man may be 
justified in his resistance. Let him be considered as a criminal 
by the General Government, yet only bis own feilow-citizens 
can convict him ; they are his jury, and if they proveunce him 
innocent, not all the powers of Congress can hurt him; and 
innocent they certainly will find him, if the supposed law he 
resisted, was an act of usurpation.” 

We shall leave this extract, with no other comment than 
this—Judge Parsons goes far enough for us—and we may fairly 
submit, whether this emipent jurist has uot gone to the extent 
of * putting forth (something very like) such a doctrine as this 
‘Carolina doctrine.’”’ To meet the case he makes, do we 
not maintain that, according to the public sense of South Caro- 
lina, the tariff is an “ usurpation!’ Has she not so declared it 
in all the authentic forms by which her public opinious can be 
expressed through the highest of her constituted authorities ? Is 
it any answer to this, to say, that the tariff is not a violation of 
the express words of the compact. ‘The violations of a written 
Constitution are never perpetrated by flagrant and manifest in- 
fractions of its text; they will always be iusinuated through the 
more subtie forms of implication and construction—a process of 
usurpation far more alarmiug and dangerous to the integrity of 
the original contract. 

“But,” says Mr. Webster, ‘did Massachusetts propose sthe 
Carolina remedy during the embargo—did she threaten to in- 
terfere by State interference, aud by State authority, to annul 
the laws of the Union?” This was scarcely necessary, when 
the embargo laws were nullified by the force of public opinion, 
and when not a conviction, we believe, could have been ob- 
tained, in cases of their violation, in her courts. ‘To have nul- 
lified, under such circumstances, would not only have been 
an act of supererogation, but an act of folly, in incurring use- 
less hazards. But did not Massachusetts declare an act of 
Congress, passed “in pursuance of the Constitution,” placing 
her militia, by requisition of the President, under the command 
of the officers of the United States’ Army, null? And did she 
not make this nullification good, by keeping these troops in the 
field, under the command of her own officers?) Did she not, 
moreover, declare the embargo laws void, as it respected her 
coasting trade? It is well known that during the continuance 
of these laws, Massachusetts had just as much trade as could 
escape the small naval force the Government had upon ber 
coast, which force, in fact, furnished scarcely any means of 
preventing the illicit intercourse which she carried on with the 
enemy, with an upblushing bolduess, which neither sought con- 
cealment, or feared reproach. ‘That, at this period, and ata 
more exigent one, (during the war.) the abstract principle was 
maintained by ber public men, and by her constituted authori- 
ties, that unconstitntional laws were, ipso facto, void, and that 
a State had arightto declare them so—are poiuts too notorious 
to be denied, from the facts we have just stated. Ifshe did not 
put ber veto, in tofo, on the embargo and non-intercourse acts, 
it was because these laws, as far as she was concerned, were 
repealed by her own measures within her limits. From her 
coterminous territory, she carried on a lucrative trade with the 
evemy, and she was so far at peace with him as to make no 
effort to recover a part even of her own soil, which he had, io 
violation of the spirit of concord subsisting between them, un- 
generously filehed away. To have nullified the war, would 
have been a bootless effort, for it was nullified, as far as Massa- 
chusetts was concerned, within her limits. Nullification would 
not have compelled the other States to make peace. 

We are quite sure our readers will pardon us for not run- 
uing this parallel out. We seek no justification of the course 
which South Carolina pow pursues, in the conduct which Mas- 
sachusctts may have adopted when an enemy was thundering 
on our coasts, firing our towns, and dipping their hands in the 
blood of our crizens. No: if we-can find no other authority 
for our doctrines, we are content to regard ours as a new case. 
Mr. Webster may keep his precedents with his versions of the 
federal compact, for Massachusetts, whenever her hour may 
come again. We want none of them, whilst, at the same 
time, we cannot refrain from pitying the obliquity of that man 
who can perceive no aifference in the attitude of a State de- 
claring her right of resistance to a violation of a compact to 
which she is a sovereign party, in a particular vital to her in- 
terests, in a pariod of profound peace, propitious not only te 
the consideraton of her complaints, but to rendering her per- 
fect justice, end the position of a State during a war levied 
mainly for the protection of her own rights and interests, who 
palsies the arm of its common country, and nerves the haad of 
itscommon eremy. The Hartford Convention may have been 
“the most avgust and enlightened assembly” that ever con- 
vened, and, if we mistake not, Mr. Webster assisved at its demo- 
cratic absolution at Salem ; if we are in error in this particular, 
we are quite sure a distinguished jurisconsult of the Supreme 
Courtdid. We have no reproachcs to make against this body— 
we know that t were many virtuous and enlightened per- 
sous in that assembly; all that we have to remark is, that if 
we were disposed “ to vgid our. rheum” upon its grave, we 





could say nothing half so bitter, so contumelious, so reproachi- 
ful, as the cold and sardonic cut which Mr. Webster gives to 
his allies in this Convention; when in the hour of their utmost 
need, he refused to close the eyes of ‘the good Darius.” The 
“colleets of Abbeville and Colleton” read us no such precepts, 
or furnisty us po suéh examples of the firmuess and fidelity of 
fricudship—nor will they, of the moral fitness of holding such 
assemblies at such a period as marked with a dark sliadow the 
assembly of this memorable Convention. When the people of 
the South hold a Convention, no hosgle thunder, no hostile step, 
will be heard upon our shores ; ouf banners will wave in the 
calm sunshine of peace, aud when we demand justice at the 
hands of our oppressors, those hands will not be employed iu 
repelling the invaders of our soil. 

Mr. Webster has been pleased to save us an infinity of trou- 
ble, by drawing out, for the State of South Carolina, ail the 
details of nullification. He has sketched these incidents with 
a minuteness with which the plan of a campaign would have 
been adjusted in the efat major of Bertheir, or Gesnean. The 
diagram ts invested, above all, with “the pomp and circem- 
stance of glorious war”—and that nothing might be wanting to 
its suleminty, he has hung up, asa scarecrow, in the very * pith 
and moment” of the batile, the efligy of John Fries ou the 
gallows, as quite a fitting admonition, to tell us of * the sort 
of hemp tar, worse than any part of the tariff,” we shal! pay 
if we dare to resist the unconstitutional legislation of the un- 
limited Goverument of which be is the Ajax ‘Telamon. When- 
cver South Carolina nullifies, she will pot take her projet 
from Mr. Webster's draft. With great soberness we might ask 
Mr. Webster whether he is so badly read in the history of his 
own country as vot to know, that to the rebellion in which Fries 
ligured with so luckless a distinction, the State of Pennsylvania, 
as a State, was no party—that it was a mere domestic and tu- 
multuous insurrection of some of her citizens acting under the 
cover of no law of hers, against an indisputably constitutiona! 
law of the Union, and that, to put down this insurrection, she 
sent her own quota of militia into the field? Do we under- 
stand Mr. Webster to say, that a citizen acting under a law of 
his own State, passed in her sovereign capacity, ratified by her 
courts of justice, if taken in arms for defending her under this 
law, can be punished for treason against the United States ? 
We know not in what book of international law he bas found 
that a sovereiga State can commit treason or rebellion, or that 
her citizens, acting under her sovereign will, can commit trea- 
sou in defending her? He will probably answer, that accord- 
ing to the Constitution, * treason against the United States, 
consists In levying war against them'’—but, how, if the United 
States levy war first?) Do the rights of nature or our allegi- 
ance to the Supreme Court require, that we should be shot 
down like unresisting bullocks in the field, until our *“ much 
approved good masters” have expended for our benefit just as 
much powder and lead as may suit either their humanity, or the 
state of their military chest? Mr. Webster may bang this 
scarecrow, if he will, whenever the supremacy of the General 
Government is acknowledged, but we are much mistaken, if ii 
is calculated to produce alarm in those quarters for whose 
especial amendment and reformation it may have been de- 
signed. 

We have not considered it necessary to notice Mr. Webster's 
closing rejoinder to Mr. Hayne, because, beyond bis seizing ou 
a mere quibble by imputing to his opponent the concession, 
“that the General Government Was a party to the compact,” 
it contains no ground which he did not previously occupy. 
That the whole debate is creditable to the talents and eloquence 
of both gentlemen, the most prejudiced political enemy of 
either will not deny. If we have not more frequently referred 
to Mr. Hayne’s speech for a better illustration of our argn- 
meut than any thing we could furnish ourselves, it is because 
we know that all that he bas said was familiar to our readers, 
and hence they might desire to have the same topics presented 
in a different, though in a less powerful or alluring light. 

That Mr. Hayne maintained the true text of the Constita- 
tion, on which our political and civil liberties depend, we have 
as little doubt as we can have of the slavish doctrines whicd 
Mr. Webster attempted to uphold, by conferring on the Go- 
vernment of this Confederacy an unlimited supremacy. Io 
this task, truth, eternal and immutable truth, bas decreed that 
the Constitution, like the Bible, should survive the apocryphal 
labors of its commentators, and flourish in the beauty and the 
vigor of immortal life. 





JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 
[ Continued from page 13.} 


Tuurspay, May 3], 1787. 

The Hon. William Pierce, Esqr., a Deputy of the State of 
Georgia, attended, and took his seat. ; 

The following credentials were produced and read.—| See 
Appendix. | 

The order of the day being read—the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole House, to consider of the state 
of the American Union. Mr. President in the chair. 


In Committee of the Whole House—Mr. Gorham in the Chair. 

It was moved and seconded, that the Committee proceed to 
the consideration of the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Randolph : 

Resolved, That the National Legislature ought to consist 
of two branches.” 

And on the question to agree to the said resolution—It passed 
in the affirmative. 

Yeas, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Delaware. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina—7. 

Nay, Peunsylvania—l. 

It was then moved and seconded to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the following ciause of the fourth resolution, submitted 
by Mr. Randolph: 

* Resolved, ‘That the members of the first branch of the 
National Legislature ought to be elected by the people of the 
several States.” 

And on the question to agree to the said clause of the fourth 
resolution—It passed in the affimative. 

Yeas, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays, New Jersey, South Carolina—2. 

Divided, Connecticut, Delaware—2. 

It was then moved and seconded to postpone the considera- 
tion of the remaining clauses in the said fourth resolution. 
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And on the question to postpone the remaining clauses of | 


the said fourth resolution—It passed in the affimative. 

[t Was ;hep moved and seconded to proceed to the eonsider- 
ation Of the following resolution, being the fifth submitted by 
Mr. Randolph: 

Resolved, That the members of the second branch of the 
National Legislature ought to be elected by those of the first, 
out of.” &e. 

And on the question to agree to the said fifth resolution—lt 
passed in the negative. 

Yeas, None. — , ' 

Nays, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New ¥ ork, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—. 

Divided, Delaware—l1. 

It was then moved and seconded to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the following resolution, being the sixth subinitted by 
Mr. Randolph: 


‘“ Resolved. That each branch ought to possess the right of 


originating acts: That the National Legislature ought to be 
empowered to enjoy the legislative rights vested in Congress by 
the Confederation—And moreover, tu legislate in all cases to 
which the separate States are incompetent, or in which the 
harmony of the United States may be interrupted, by the ex- 


It was then moved and seconded, that the committee do now 
rise, aud report a further progress, ‘The commitiee then rose. 
In the House Mr. President resumed the Chair. 

Mr. Gorham reported from the committee—T hat the com- 
mittee had made a further progress in the matter to them re- 
ferred; and had cirected him to move that they may have 
leave to sit again. 

Resolved, That this House will to-morrow again resolve 


the state of the American Union. 


And then the House adjourned till to-morrow at ten o’clock, 
A.M 











Proceedings of Congress. 





Monxpay, Decemerr 6, 1230. 
SENATE.—At 12 o'clock to to-day the Senate met, when 
Mr. Samvuewu Situ, of Md., took the Chair as President. 
pro tempore. 
Davin J. Baker, a Senator from Illinois, appointed in the 
place of Joun McLean, deceased, and Gro. Ponprexrer, a 
Senator from Mississippi, appointed in the place of R. H. 











itself into a Committee of the Whole House to consider of 


to the Public Lands was referred to Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Ou motion of Mr. Wire, so much of the same as related 
to Foreign Affiairs, was referred to Committee on Foreien 
Relations. nef 

On motion of Mr. Rongins, so much of the same as related 
to Naval Affairs, was referred to Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Woonwury. so much of the same as re- 
lated to Commerce, was referred to Committee on Commerce 

On motion of Mr. Dickerson so much of the same as re- 
lated to Manufactures, was referred to Committee on Manu- 
tactures. 

Ou motion of Mr. Cuampens, so much of the same as re- 
lated to the District of Columbia, was referred to Committee 
on District of Columbia. ; 

On motion of Mr. Hexpriexs, so much of the same as re- 
lated to the subject of Roads and Canals. was referred to Corm- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

On motion of Mr. Troup, so much of the same as related 
to Military Affairs, was referred to Committee on Military 
Affiairs. F 

No further business was transacted: and on motion. the 
Senate then adjourned till 12 o’clock to-morrow. 








. .* .* * . . ‘ry’ . ' ~ Tar eens > mre « _ als 2 To3 Te y vy wey 
ercise of individual legislation: To uegative all laws, passed Apams deceased, 6 Ae Oy and were qualified. . HOUSE.—Mr. J. W. Tayzor offered the following order 
y by the several States, contravening, in the opinion of the A qece um of sapere were present, but no business being Ordered, That the House do now proceed to the appoint- 
: Nationa! Legislature, the articles of the Union” —(the following offered, the Seuate adjourned. ment of the Standing Committees. | 
+t words were added to this clause on motuon of Mr. hranklin)— HOUSE OF REPRESENT “pa - { Mr. Horrsan stated that the Speaker having only arrived 
x “or any treaties subsisting under the authority of the Union.” s SE LEPRESEL PATIN ES.—At 12 o'clock, the | in town yesterday in a state of severe indisposition, it would 
Questions being taken separately on the foregoing clauses of | lerk called over the names of the Members, when it was | be impossible for him now in this state to exeeute the onerous 
is . “®.. = ‘ . " ‘ora 2 . . e ‘ . > 
- the sixth resolution, they were agreed to. . that ak Members wi .o present. | duties which this resolution would devolve on him. He moved 
“ It was then moved and seconded to postpone the considera- | , - ar ARCHER rose aud said, that he was desired to state that | to lay the resolution on the table. 
“ tion of the last clause of the sixth resolution, namely : ~~ Speaker was provantes by indisposition from attending in| The motion was carried in the affirmative. 
y ’ ! ° y -* - “ : ace to-aay > ' ae . -neake r sioner | ~“ . 
“ “To call forth the force of the Union against any member of jee ps © day. He had seen the Speaker on Wednesday,}| Some conversation took place on the subject of the docu 
3 * . eu ~ . . . *" © " " " rae > : » ¢ > ¢ . : - } ‘ . * i st) - 
al the Union, failing to fulfil its duty under the articles thereol. and believed Maal he would be able to attend in his place to-| ments concerning the impeachment of Judge Peck. which 
“ On the question to postpone the consideration of said clause | @Orrow. Ile haa seen a pcuueman who hadarrived in a steam- | might be required for the new Members. but it resulted in no 
. —It passed in the affirmative. er this ea Se stated that - poet ses: the 420 8g motion. 
-F- : , on the road, and that he would, in al proba nlitv, be here be- The House then adi 
, os, as hes y; he House then adjourned. 
of In the House Mr. President resumed the Chair. | fore the usual hour of the meeting of the House to-morrow. y —_—— 
hie Mr. en warns spp the ag op oie - com- tle then referred to the practice of the House on similar ocea- Tucrspay. December 9, 1830 
ils mittee had made a further progress in the matter to them re- |sions. In some instances, where it was expec ak the oe PN aArE ; ; sn 
3? ferred ; and had directed in os - doa that they may have leave |csence of the S&S se k ape aba a it was expected that the ab-| SENATE.—Mr. Saxrorp submitted the following resolu- 
H ed; and hi é y may have ‘eave | sence of the Speaker would be merely temporary, the House | tion : = 
ne to sit again. ihad adjourned from day to day In t 2 her cases. a. > rr : . . 

: : : - Mju ay t ay. ope Or iwo other cases, a } esolred. ata ™e » > ‘ 
hat Resolved, That this House will to-morrow again resolve it- | Speaker pro tempore had becn elected. He had merely risen to | the “ll Sal ee syed co Sot Ivo be appointed to consider 
; . . . ; , . : ws > state -—_e 'S s4 3 > ‘te 
Pa - self in a Committee of the Whole House, to consider of ihe |state these facts to the House, but refrained from urging ai th ist aa selena repert such amendments 
rd- tate of the American Union enentiin caeceaties How 3 “| : EIDE aby | of the existing laws concerning Coins, as may be deemed ex- 
; sti ‘specific motion for its consideration. sdie : sy ae ace 

les, And then the House adjourved till to-morrow at 10 o'clock, | Mr. Poxk then stated that as there w bability th: pocions. " 

ted AM | ) i es - eur = : ‘ s was @ probability teat With the consent of the Senate. the question was then pul 
gi a ee ee the Ve el woul re enabled to attend to-morrow, before the | on the resolution, and agreed to: and Messrs. Sanford Iredel}! 
EI- LIDAY,. JUNE 1, . sual hour : -eling e th: . LL . We urine : ’ 
See vans usual hour of the meeting of the House, be would move that} Dickerson, Woodbury. and Clayton. appointed a Select Com- 

[he Honorable William Houston, Esq. a deputy of the | the house do now adjourn. mnietes. ; : Bis 
uch State of Georgia, attended aud took bis seat. She lone ail T ha Clerk then put the question on adjournment which was On motion of Mr. Exits, the Senate then went into secret 
¢ es Ihe following credential was produced and read. [See | carried in the affirmative. session on Executive business = 
Appendix.. The House then adjourned till 12 o'clock to morrow. eer 
this ah < : — ee oe ee a "om as . = 

“ I'he order of the day being read I'he House resolved it he HOUSE.—Standing Committees.—The House came to the 
. . self into a Committee of the Whole House to consider of the Turspay, DecemBer 7, 1830. following order: 
} lk : . ies TT . » » aT 1 i > ‘ a ‘y* 4" h . 2 ry” : 
ca state of the American Union. Mr. President in the Chair. SENATE.—A message. was received from the House of| Ordered. That the House do now proceed to the appoint- 
" In Committee of the Whole House—Mr. Gorham in the Chair. Representatives, informing the Senate that a quorum of that | ment of the Standing Committees. 

It was moved and seconded to proceed to the consideration —~* mad tSs€ dato ay was ready to proceed to business. - Presit nt’s Message.—'The House then resolved itself into a 
ter's of the seventh resolution submitted by Mr. Randolph, namely: | _.*"° Senate proceeded to ballot for a Chairman of the Com- | -ommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
g on Resolved. That a National Executive be instituted, to be ay of Finance, aud Mr. Smith of Maryland, was declared [Committee proceeded to the consideration of the»Message of 

’ ° . ; . ; , piagcrte 2 , a] 3 = 

sion, chosen by the National Legislature, for the term of years; = TI ag aie wag” ; ' . the President. teat. 

et.” to receive punctually, at stated times, a fixed compensation for | ie fo lowing Standing Committees were then announced Mr. HorrMan then offered resolutions. distributing the vari- 
upy- the services rendered, in which no increase or diminution shall wer re rs hair 4 etn AE ~ —t a the Message to different committees. 

ime he made so as to effect the magistracy existing at the time of = Jn foreign Relations—Messrs. Tazewell, Sanford, White, Bell, .. a 58 at being on the adoption of the third resolution. 

, OT : ois ing. ’ | whieh reads as follows: 
y of such increase or diminution; and to be ineligible a seeond | Qn Finance—Messrs. Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of So - : 
- 2 7 rf : JLCSsiS. a a rhe 2 : . . L. 
erred time; and that, besides a general authority to execute the na- | Jina, Silshee, King, Johnston. , , ae Tee Cave he ace. ee so much of the said Message as relates to 
rgna- tional laws, it ought to enjoy the executive rights vested in| On Commerce—Messrs. Woodbury, Johnston, Silsbee, Sanford, > 8 a. : oe ee ep re 
nee Congress by the Confederation.” | Forsyth. provement; and so mae i thereof as relates to the distribution. 
ders. On motion of Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. C. Pinekney, to} 02 Mannfactures—-Messrs. Dickerson, Ruggles, Knight, Seymour, among the several States, of the surplus revenue, after the 
ented amend the first clause of the resolution. by adding, after the | Bibb. 2 1 poywom of the Public Debt—be referred to a Select Com- 
word “ instituted,” the words “to consist of a single person,” | On Agnicaltare— Messrs. Marks, Willey, Noble, Brown, Seymour. Byte hy 

salina: eo as to fread. p oe Military Atfairs—Messrs. Benton, Barnard, Troup, Naudain, Mr. Srrone then asked a division of this resolution. so as:to 

a + Resoleed. "That & Nations! Executive to consist of 2 single 7 a ee Se inet” wes refer the matter of subseriptions of stock, and that class, to one 
shen person, be instituted.” It was moved and seconded to post- Bibb Se oN ingbuysen, Clayton, Noble, Select Committee—and the part which relates to the distribu- 

' . . ? . ao NJ ‘ . . 
pe Go- | pone the constderation of the amendment. On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Hayne, Tazewell, Robbins, Livingston pers « me sarpees fonds, 9 another select Committee—with 
oo And, on the question to postpone—It passed in the affir- | Webster. —— to the appointment of two Select Committees, instead 
4 that mative. On Public Lands—Messrs. Barton, M’Kinley, Kane, Ellis, Sprague. oO ge , 
yphal It was then moved and seconded to agree to the first clause On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Kane, Barnet, Poindexter, Gran- "7 - Horrman replied, that his colleague might so amend the 
id the of the resolution, pamely. oo st is resolution as to divide it imto two resolutions, and could thus 
| 66 Resolve d. That t National Executive he instituted.” mest udian Atflairs—Messrs. W hite, Troup, Hendricks, Dudley, Th his object. 
. . e J ‘ . ' . ie os . 
And on the question to agree to the said clause—It passed in| (jy (jaims—Measrs. Ruggles. Bell. Chase, Foot. Brow i eenenenant of Mr. STRONG was then agreed to, and the 
ION the affirmative. On the Judici re Moser R ne 10 McK oy Webst H ee arene nen 
N. “! > nary—Messrs. Rowan, inley, . ay ‘ % T , 
{t was then moved by Mr. Madison, seconded by Mr. Wilson, | Frelinghuysen. / niey, Webster, Mayne,| 3. Resolved, lhat so much of the said Message as relates to 
after the word “instituted,” to add to the words “ with power On the Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. Grundy, Barnet, Forsyth, subecribing to the stock of Paes en for internal im- 
| to carry into execution the national laws; to appoint to offices | Ellis, Seymour. provement, be referred to a Select Committee. 
in cases not otherwise provided for; and to execute such other| 2 Pensions—Messrs. Foot, Holmes, Marks, Chase, Chambers. 4. Resolved, That so much of the said Message as relates to 
ate of powers, not legislative or judiciary in their nature, as may, from BA the District of Columbia—Messrs. Chambers, Tyler, Holmes, | the distribution, among the several States. of the surplus re- 
time to time, be delegated by the National Legislature. G, ee dhotiee \ is per nite after the payment of the Public Debt, be referred to a 
—| See And on a division of the amendment the following clauses On + Siete ik nltheg . Saas on male. Teen Vamanitee, 
were agreed to, namely: a Snore ea ag sae Hendricks: Tyler, Re ete The question being on the sixth resolution, which reads thus : 
d itself “With power to carry into execution the natioual laws ; to | Poindexter, 2 A Se aN ames a ahet se musief she cnid Message as relates to 
se state appoint to office in cases not otherwise provided for.” Tie diiiedl Mshaisins tres veabiced Mie the Pleend. Wi''A ow Publie Debt; the Revenne, its security and collection ; the 
Yeas, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, |J. Donnelson, Esq. his private Seeretar » 2Y -4-| Bank of the United States; and the organization of a Bank 
; Delaware, Virginia, North Caroliva, South Carolina, Geor-| The bil! authoriz ot eit aa founded on public and individual deposites, be referred to the 
Chair. nan . - ill authorizing a subseription to the Louisville and| Committee of Ways and Means 
,la7—=?. ortl: ~ . . ° aor - . - . ° 
cn Divided, Connecticut—1. ter mere 2 ew erga by the President with obj_ tions to it, Mr. Wsynr moved to strike out the words “ the Bank of 
by Mr. On the motion to continue the last clause of the amend- The Senate then adjourned till to-morrow nas ame terre sary we ae of a Beak founded oa 
nent, namely : . public and individual deposites,”’ and to refer that portion of 
Consist “And to execute such other powers, not legislative or jndi-; HOUSE.—The Speaker (the Hon. Andrew Stevenson, of " tay ee ee 
) ‘ary in their nature, as may, from time to time, be delegated by | Virginia) being preseut this day, took the Chair at 12 o’ele . Mr. Tayor called for a division ef the question, so as to 
,passed |, National Legislature’’—It passed in the negative. The daily SZ her siaetiag yo tee te +7 ete ry at take the question on the motion to strike out. 
a a v* . . “~ oo é . , “ oe ‘. L I =f) S s kes 
ci, fl Yeas, Massachusetts, Virginia, South Carolina—3. othervétes wedered: u me a pamag was pap ge on sapiar. a the above 
Se aus C wer oi OB e: oe : > , . : fords, and Was carried in the negative, only 54 rising in the 
} aes ae North Caroline Georgios. Jersey, Pennsylvania, ' pr oT of the President of the United States was then ! affirmative = y oF rising in the 
: ; ae t Us ¥ tlw. rouge t i ) > rive 7 ‘ 4 ’ ‘ 
' t was then moved and seconded to fill up the blank with the ordered to ‘d cataietes Bering: ” ato py toga — The resoluuion was then agreed to. 
msidera- | a Didi ais va ; b> I — 0 ormmmittee of the Whole} The remaining resoluti i riati 
henttied wrd ‘‘seven”’ so as to read—* for the term of seven years. on the state of the Union. . ing resolutions were then put serratim, and agreed 
mittee — | (nd on the question to fill up the blank with the word ‘ se- ncaa to without @ division. 
 ve’—[t passed in the affirmative. ' Weonespay, Decemper §, 1830 The Committee then rose and reported the resolutions, as 
| of the | Yeas, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware,| SENATE.—The Senate met at th . Ib ' sepgn sets tn Ces Sense. 
le of the res ’ hee © these dt xt at the usual Hour. The resolutions w h Li 
Veinia—5. Ou inotion ‘of Mr: Jonsevos, du dbneh of the PredQed? - ere then concurred in, with the exception 
? : : , rg mee “9 . side0ts/ of the seventh resolution, which, on motion of Mra. W 
re fourth me i Connecticut, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- Message as related to Finances, was referred to Committee on | yas excepted ' » ane 
5 !a=4. Sinance. : ' . ; ; 
EA ivided, Massachusetts—1. ; ' Mr. Wayne then renewed the motion which he had made 
Virginia. On motion of Mr. Write, so much of the same as related! i, Committee, to amend thi luti And. af 
. Iwas then moved and seconded to postpone the considera- {to Indian Affairs, was referred to Committee on Indian Affairs ; , te en a eee 
m4 of the following words, namely: ** To be chosen by the! On motion of Mr. Grunpy, so much of the same ns related hi i a anenees Pins vert a the, covran of 
abnal Legislature.” to the Post Off - é which Mr, Cuitton and Mr. Tar.or opposed the motion— 
} ce Department, was referred to Com The : . 
nti Ad on the question to postpone—It passed in the affir- | Post office and Post Roads. y are | ae ote Olah “ om io amend, and decided 
o . 1D negative—A yes oes 
tion. Los On motion of Mr. Bartox, so much of the same as related ie a oe | 








And then the House adjourned. 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 





Both Houses met on Tuesday, the 7th December, when the 
following Message was delivered : 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, 

and of the House of Representatives : 

The pleasure I have in congratalating you on your retura 
to your coustitutional duties, is much heightened by the satis- 
faction Which the cendition of our beloved country at this pe- 
riod justly inspires. The beneficent Author of all Good has 
sranted to us, during the preseyt year, health, peace, and plea- 
ty, and numerous causes for joy, in the wonderful success which 
attends the progress of our free institutions. 

With a population unparalleled in its increase, and possess- 
ing a character which combines the hardihood of enterprize 
with the considerateuess of wisdom, we see in every section of 
our happy country a steady improvement in the means of so- 
cial intercourse, and correspondent efiects upon the genius and 
laws of our extended Republic. 

The apparent exceptions to the harmony of the prospect are 
to be referred rather to inevitable diversities in the various in- 
terests which enter inte the composition of so extensive a whole, 
than to any want of attachment to the Union—interests whose 
collision serve ouly, in the end, to foster the spirit of concilia- 
tion and patriotism, so essential to the preservation of that 
linion, which, I most devoutly hope, is destined to prove im- 
perishable. 

In the midst of these blessings, we have recently witnessed 
changes in the condition of other nations, which may, in their 
consequences, call for the utmost vigilance, wisdom, and una- 
nimity, in our councils, and the exercise of all the moderation 
and patriotism of our people. 

The important modifications of their government, effected 
with so much courage and wisdom, by the people of Frauce, 
afford a happy presage of their future course, and has natural- 
ly elicited, from the kindred feelings of this nation, that spon- 
taveous and universal burst of applause in which you have 
participated. In congratulating you, my fellow-citizens, upon 
an event so auspicious to the dearest interests of mankind, | 
do no more than respond to the voice of my country, without 
transcending, in the slightest degree, that salutary maxim of 
tbe illustrious Washington, which enjoins an abstinence from 
all interference with the internal affairs of other nations.— 
From a people exercising, in the most unlimited degree, the 
right of self-government, and enjoying, as derived from: this 
proud characteristic, under the favor of Heaven, much of the 
happiness with which they are blessed; a people who can 
point in triumph to their free institutions, aud challenge com- 
parison with the fruits they bear, as well as with the modera- 
tion, intelligence, and energy, with which they are administer- 
ed: from such a people, the deepest sympathy was to be ex- 
pected, in a struggle for the sacred priaciples of liberty, con- 
ducted ia a spirit every way worthy of the cause, and crowned 
by an heroic moderation which has disarmed revolution of its 
terrors. Notwithstanding the strong assurances which the man 
whom we so sincerely love and justly admire has given to the 
world, of the high character of the present King of the French, 
and which, if sustained to the end, will secure to him the proud 
appellation of Patriot King, it is not in his success, but in that 
of the great principle which has borne him to the throne—the 
paramount authority of the public will—that the American 
People rejoice. 

I am happy to inform you that the anticipatians which were 
indulged, at the date of my last communication, on the subject 
ef our foreign affairs, have been fully realized, in several im- 
portant particulars. 

An arrangement has been effected with Great Britain, in re- 
lation to the trade between the United States and her West 
India and North American Colonies, which has settled a ques- 
tion that has for years afforded matter for contention and al- 
most uninterrupted discussion, and has been the subject of no 
Jess than six negociations, in a manver which promises results 
highly favorable to the parties. 

The abstract right of Great Britain to monopolize the trade 
with her colonies, or to exclude us from a participation there- 
in, bas never been denied by the United States. But we have 
contended, and with reason, that, if, at any time, Great Bri- 
tain may desire the productions of this country, as necessary 
to her colonies, they must be received upon principles of just 
reciprocity ; and, further, that it is making an mvidious and 
uofriendly distinction, to open her colonial ports to the vessels 
of other nations, and close them against those of the United 
States. 

Antecedently to 1794, a portion of our productions was ad- 
mitted into the colonial islands of Great Britain, by particular 
concessions, limited to the term of one year, but renewed from 
year to year. “In the transportation of these productions, how- 
ever, our vessels were not allowed to engage, this being a pri- 
vilege reserved to British shipping, by which aione our produce 
could be taken to the islands, and theirs brought to us in re- 
turn. From Newfoundland, and her continental possessions, 
all our productions, as well as our vessels, were excluded, with 
oeceasional relaxations, by which, in seasons of distress, the 
former were admitted in British bottoms. 


By the treaty of 1794, she offered to concede to us, for a li- 
mited time, the right of carrying to her West India possessions, 
in our vessels not exceeding 70 tons burthen, and upon the 
saree terms with British vessels, any productions of the United 
States which British vessels might import therefrom. But this 
privilege was coupled with conditions which are supposed to 
have led to its reyection by the Senate; that is, that American 
vessels should land their return cargoes in the United States 
enly ; and, moreover, that they should, during the continuance 
of the privilege, be precluded from carrying molasses, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, or cotton, either from those islands, or from the 
United States, to any other part of the world. Great Britain 
readily consented to expunge this article from the treaty ; and 
sabsequent attempts to arrange the terms of the trade, either 
by treaty stipulations or concerted legislation, having failec, it 
has been successively suspended and allowed, according to the 
varying legislation of the parties. 

The following are the prominent points which have, in late 
years, separated the two Governments. Besides a restriction, 
whereby all importations into ber colonies, in American ves- 
sels, are confined to our own products carried hence, a restric- 
tion to which it does not appear that we have ever objected, a 
leading object, on the part of Great Britain, has Seen to pre- 
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modities to any other country than our own, On the part of 
the United States, it has been contended—F[irst, that the sub- 
ject should be regulated by treaty stipulations, in preference to 
separate legislation: Second, that our productions, when im- 
ported into the colonies in question, should not be subject to 
higher duties than the productions of the mother country, or of 
her other colonia! possessions: And, Third, that our vessels 
should be allowed to participate in the cireuitous trade be- 
tween the United States and different parts of the British do- 


vent us from becoming the carriers of British West India com. | 





minions. 

The first point, after having been for a long time strenuously 
insisted upon by Great Britain, was given up, by the act of 
Parliament, of July. 1225; all vessels, suffered to trade with 
the colonies, being permitted to clear from thence with any ar- 
ticles which British vessels might export, and 10 proceed to any 
part of the world, Great Britain and ber dependencies alone 
excepted. On our part, each of the above points had, in suc- 
cession, been explicitly abandoned in negotiations, preceding 
that of which the result is now announced. 

This arrangement secures to the United States every advan- 
tage asked by them, and which the state of the negotiation al- 
lowed us to insist upon. The trade will be placed upon a foot- 
ing decidedly more favorable to this country, than any on which 
it ever stood; and our commerce and navigation will enjoy, in 
the colonial ports of Great Britain, every privilege allowed to 
other vations. 

‘That the prosperity of the country, so far as it depends on 
this trade, will be greatly promoted by the new arrangement, 
there can be no doubt. Independently of the more obvious 
advantages of an open and direct intercourse, its establishment 
will be attended with other consequences of a higher value. 
That which has been carried on.since the mutual interdict, un- 
der all the expense and inconvenience unavoidably incident to 
it, would have been insupportably onerous, had it not been, in 
a great degree, lightened by concerted evasious in the mode of 
making the transhipments at what are called the neutral ports. 
These indirections are inconsistent with the dignity of nations 
that have so many motives, not only to cherish feelings of mu- 
tual friendship, but to maintain such relatioas as will stimulate 
their respective citizens and subjects to efforts of direct, open, 
and honorable competition only, and preserve them from the 
influence of seductive and vitiating circumstances. 

When your preliminary iuterposition was asked, at the close 
of the last session, a copy of the instructions under which Mr. 
McLane has acted, together with the communications which 
had at that time passed between him and the British Govern- 
ment, was laid before you. Although there has not been any 
thing in the acts of the two Governments which requires se- 
crecy, it was thought most proper, in the then state of the ne- 
gotiation, to make that communication a confidential one. So 
soon, however, as the evidence of execution, on the part of G. 
Britain, is received, the whole matter shall be laid before you, 
when it will be seen that the apprehension which appears to 
have suggesjed one of the provisions of the act passed at your 
last session, that the restoration of the trade in question might 
be connected with other subjects, and was sought to be obtain- 
ed at the sacrifice of the public interest in other particulars, 
was wholly unfounded ; and that the change which has taken 
place, in the views of the British Goverament, has been indu- 
ced by considerations as honorable to both parties, as, I trust, 
the result will prove beneficial. 

This desirable result was, it will be seen, greatly promoted 
by the liberal and confiding provisions of the act of Congress, 
of the last session, by which our ports were, upon the recep- 
tion and annunciation, by the President, of the required assu- 
rance, on the part of Great Britain, forthwith opened to her 
vessels, before the arrangement could be carried into effect on 
her part; pursuing, in this act of prospective legislation, a si- 
milar course to that adopted by Great Britain, in abolishing, 
by ber act of Parliament, in 1825, a restriction then existing, 
and permitting our vessels to clear from the colonies, on their 
return voyages, for any foreign country whatever, before Bri- 
tish vessels had been relive’ from the restriction imposed by 
our law, of returning directly from the United States to the co- 
lonies—a restriction which she required and expected that we 
should abolish. Upon eaeh occasion, a limited and temporary 
advantage has been given to the opposite party, but au ac van- 
tage of no importance in comparison with the restoration of 
mutual confidence and good feelings, and the ultimate estab- 
lishment of the trade upon fair principles. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure to assure you that this nego- 
tiation has been, throughout, characterized by the most frank 
aud friendly spirit on the part of Great Britain, and concluded 
in a manner strongly indicative of a sincere desire to cultivate 
the best relations with the United States. ‘To reciprocate this 
disposition to the fullest extent of my ability, is a duty which | 
shall deem it a privilege to discharge. 

Altuough the result is, itself, the best commentary on the ser- 
vices rendered te his country by our Minister at the Court of 
St. James, it would be doing violence to my feelings, were | to 
dismiss the suject without expressing the very high sense I en- 
tertain of the talent and exertions which have been displaved 
by him on the occasion. 

The injury to the commerce of the United States, resulting 
from the exclusion of our vessels from the Black Sea, and the 
previous footing of mere sufferance upon which even the limit- 
ed trade enjoyed by us, with Turkey, has hitherto been placed, 
have, for a long time, been a source of much solicitude to this 
Government, and several endeavors have been made to obtain 
a better state of things. Sensible of the importance of the ob- 
ject, I felt it my duty to leave no proper means unemployed to 
acquire for our flag the same privileges that are enjoyed by the 
principal Powers of Europe. Commissioners were, consequent- 
ly, appointed, to open a negotiation with the Sublime Porte. 
Not long after the member of the Commission, who went di- 
rectly from the United States, had sailed, the account of the 
treaty of Adrianople, by which one of the objects in view was 
su ed to be secured, reached this country. The Black Sea 
was understood to be opened to us. Under the supposition that 
this was the case, the additional facilities to be derived from 
the establisament of commercial regulations with the Porte, 
were deemed of sufficient importance to require a prosecution 
of the negotiation as originally contemplated. It was therefore 
persevered in, and resulted in a treaty, which will forthwith be 
laid before the Senate. 

By its provisions, a free passage is secured, without limita- 
tion of time, to the vessels of the United States, to and from 








the Black Sea, including the navigation thereof; and our trade 





with Turkey is placed on the footing of the most favored m- 
tions. ‘The latter is an arrangement wholly independent of the 
treaty of Adrianople ; and the former derives much value, pot 
ouly trom the inereased security which, uoder any circumstan- 
ces, it would give to the right im question, but from the fact, 
ascertained in the course of the negotiation, that, by the con- 
struction put upon that treaty by ‘Turkey, the article relating to 
the passage of the Bosphorus 1s saaioal to nations having 
treaties with the Porte. ‘The most friendly feelings appear to 
be entertained by the Sultan, and an enlightened dispositivn is 
evinced, by him, to foster the intercourse between the two 
countries, by the most liberal arrangements. ‘This disposition 
it will be cur duty and interest to cherish. 

Our relations with Russia are of the most stable character. 
Respect for that Empire, aod confidence in its friendship w- 
wards the United States, have been so long entertained on our 
part, and so carefully cherished by the present Emperor and 
i.*5 illustrious predecessor, as to have become incorporated with 
the public sentiment of the United States. No means will be 
leit unemployed, on my part, to promote these salutary feel- 
ings, and those improvements of which the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries is susceptible, aud which have 
derived increased importance from our treaty with the Sublime 
Porte. 

I sincerely regret to inform you, that our Minister, lately 
commissioned to that Court. on whose distinguished talents and 
great experience in public affairs 1 place great reliance, has 
been compelled, by extreme indisposition, to exercise a privi- 
lege, which, in consideration of the extent to which his consti- 
tution had been impaired in the public service, was committed 
0 his discretion, of leaving temporarily bis post, for the advan- 
tage of a more genial climate. 

If, as itis to be hoped, the improvement of his health will 
be such asto justify him in doing so, he will repair to St, Pe- 
tersburgh, and resume the discharge of his official duties. I 
have received the most satisfactory assurances that, in the mean 
time, the public interests in that quarter will be preserved from 
prejudice, by the intercourse which he will continue, through 
the Secretary of Legation, with the Russian Cabinet. 

You are apprized, although the fact has not yet been offi- 
cially announced to the House of Representatives, that a 
treaty was, in the month of March last. concluded between the 
United States and Denmark, by which $ 650,000 are secured to 
our citizens as an indemnity for speliations upon their com- 
merce in the years ]80s, 1909, 1810, 1811. This treaty was 
sanctioned by the Senate at the close of its last session, and it 
now becomes the duty of Congress to pass the necessary laws 
for the organization of the Board of Commissioners to distri- 
bute the indemnity amongst the claimants. It is an agreeable 
circumstance in this adjustment, that its terms are in covformi- 
ty with the previously ascertained views of the claimants 
themselves ; thus removing all pretence for a future agitation 
of the subject in any form. 

The negotiations in regard to such points in our foreign re- 
lations as remain to be adjusted, have been actively presecuted 
during te recess. Material advances have been made, which 
are of a character to promise favorable results. Our country. 
hy the blessing of God, is not in a situation to invite aggres- 
sion; and it will be our fault if she ever becomes so. Sip- 
cerely desirous to cultivate the most liberal and friendly rela- 
tions with all; ever ready to fulfil our engagements with sers- 
pulous fidelity ; limiting our demands upon others to mere jus- 
tice; holding ourselves ever ready to do unto them as we 
would wish to be done by; and avoiding even the appearance 
of undue partiality to any nation, it appears to me impossible 
that a simple and sincere application of our priuciples to oar 
foreign relations, can fail to place them ultimately upon the 
footing on which it is our wish they should rest. 

Of the points referred to, the most prominent are our clatns 
upon France for spoliations upon our commerce ; similar 
claims upon Spain, together with embarrassments in the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries, which ought to 
be removed ; the conclusion of the treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Mexico, which has been so long in suspense, 
as well as the final settlement of limits between ourselves and 
that Republic ; and, finally, the arbitrament of the question be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain in regard to the 
Northeastern boundary. 

The negotiation with France has ben conducted by oor 
Minister with zeal and ability, and in all respects, to my entire 
satisfaction. Although the prospect of a favorable termination 
was occasionally dimmed by counter pretensions, to which the 
United States could not assent, he yet had stroug hopes of be- 
ing able to arrive at a satisfactory settlement with the late 
Government. The negotiation has been renewed with the 
present authorities; and, sensible of the general and lively 
confidence of our citizens in the justice and magnanimity of re- 
generated France, I regret the more, not to have it my power, 
yel, to announce the result so confidently anticipated, No 
ground, however, inconsistent with this expectation, has beeu 
taken; and I do not allow myself to doubt that justice will 
soon be done to us. ‘The amount of the claims, the length of 
time they have remained unsatisfied, and their incontrovertible 
justice, rake an earnest prosecution of them by this Govern- 
ment, an urgentduty. The illegality of the seizures and con- 
fiseations out of which they have arisen, is not disputed ; and 
whatever distinctions may have been heretofore set up with re- 
gard to the liability of the existing Government, it is quite clear 
that such considerations cannot now be interposed. 

The commercial intercourse between the two countries js 
susceptible of highly advantageous improvements ; bust the 
sense of this injury has had, and must continue to have, a very 
unfavorable influence upon them. From its satisfactory al 
justment, not only a firm end cordial friendship, but a progre 
sive developement of their relations, may be expected. It, 
therefore, my earnest hope that this old and vexatious subj«t 
of difference may be speedily removed. 

I feel that my confidence in our appeal to the motives wh 
should govern a just and magnanimous nation, is alike warrat- 
ed by the character of the French people, and h 
voucher we possess for the enlarged views and pure intéprit of 
the monarch who now presides over her councils; and notng 
shall be wanting on my part to meet any manifestation othe 
spirit we anticipate in one of corresponding franknessand 
liberality. 

The subjects of difference with Spain have-been brougt © 
the view of that Government, by our Minister there, wth 
much foree and propriety; and the strongest assurancesiwe 
been received of their early and favorable consideration. 
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- The steps which remained to place the matter in controver- | proval from this bill ; nor will it, I trust, be cause of re sret immediate pecumiary interests are to be affected by pro 
c ey between Great Britain and the U. States fairly before the | that an opportunity will be thereby afforded for Congress to | expenditures, should shrink from the application of a rule which 
rt arbitrator, have all been taken in the same liberal and friendly | review its provisions under circumstances better calculated for | prefers their more general and remote iuterests, to those which 
\- spirit which characterized those before announced. Recent | full investigation than those under which it was passed. are personal and immediate, isto be expected. But even such 
ty events have doubtless served to delay the decision, but our Minis-| In speaking of direct appropriations, 1 mean not to include a | objections must, from the nature of our population, be but tem- 
i ter at the Court of the distinguished arbitrator, has beeu assured | practice which has obtained to some extent, and tw which I | porary in their duration, aud if it were otherwise, our course 
v that it will be made within the time contemplated by the treaty. | have, in one instance, in a different capacity, given my assent should be the same; for the time is yet, [ hope, far distant, 
‘ I am particularly gratified in being able to state that a de-|—that of subscribing to the stock of private associations. | when those entrusted with power to be exercised for the good 
0 cidedly favorable, and, as I hope, lasting change, has been | Positive experience, and a more thorough consideration of the | of the whole, will cousider it either honest or wise, to purchase 
is effected in our relations with the neighboring republic of Mexi- | subject, have couvinced me of the impropriety, as well as in- | local favor at the sacrifice of principle and the general good. 
0 wo. The vofortunate and unfounded suspicions in regard to| expediency of such investments. Ail improvements effected by So understanding public sentiment, and thoroughly satisfied 
TH) our disposition, which it became my painful duty to advert to| the fuuds of the nation for the general use,‘should be open to the | that the best interests of our common country imperiously re- 
ou a former occasion, have been, | believe, entirely removed ; enjoyment of all our fellow-citizens, exempt from the payment | quire that the course which I have recommended in this regard, 
r. and the Government of Mexico has been made to understand ; of tolls, or any imposition of that character. The practice of | should be adopted, I have, upon the most mature considera- 
»- the real character of the wishes and views of this in regard | thus mingling the concerns of the Goverument with those of | tion, determined to pursue it. 
ur tw that country. The consequence is, the establishment of| the States, or of individuals, is inconsistent with the object of | It is due to eandor, as well as to my own feelings, that I 
tH friendship and mutuai confidence. Such are the assurances | its institution, and highly impolitie. The suecessful uperation {should express the reluctance and anxiety which L must at al 
th which I have received, and I see no cause to doubt their sincerity. | of the federal system can only be preserved by confining it to | times experience in exercising the undoubted right of the Ex- 
0 I had reason to expect the conclusion of a commercial trea-| the few and simple, but yet important objects for whieh it was | ecutive to withhold his asseat from bills on other grounds than 
| - ty with Mexico in season for communication on the present | designed. their unconstitationality. ‘That this right should not be exer- 
r- oceasion. Circumstances which are not explained, but which,| A different practice, if allowed to progress, would ultimately | cised on slight occasions, all will admit. It is only in matters 
re I am persuaded, are not the result of an incisposition on her| change the character of this Geverament, by consolidating into | of deep interest, when the principle involved may be justly re- 
e part to enter into it, have produced the delay. one the General and State Governments, W hich were intended garded 4S HEXt in importance to infractions of the Constitution 
There was reason to fear, in the course of the last summer, | to be kept forever distinct. I cannot perceive hew bills au- | itself, that such a step can be expected to meet with the appro- 
ty that the harmony of our relations might be disturbed by the | thorizing such subseriptions, can be otherwise regarded than as bation of the people. Such an occasion do | conscientiously 
nd acts of certain claimants, under Mexiean grants, of territory | bills for revenue, and consequently subject to the rule in that | believe the present to be. In the discharge of this delicate and 
RS which bas hitherto been under our jurisdiction. ‘The co-ope-| respect preseribed by the Constitution. If the interest of the | highly responsible duty, [ am sustained by the reflection, that 
yi- ration of the representative of Mexico near this Government, Government in private companies is subordinate to that of in- the exercise of this power has been deemed consistent with the 
th. was asked on the occasion, and was readily afforded. In-j dividuals, the managemeut and control of a portion of the | obligation of official duty, by several of my predecessors; and 
ec structions and advice have been given io the Governor of Ar-| public funds is delegated to an authority unknown to the Con- | by the persuasion, too, that, whatever liberal institutions may 
n- kansas, aud the officers in command in the adjoining Mexican | stitution, and beyond the supervision of our constituents ; if ; have to fear from the encroachments of Executive power, which 
state, by which, it is hoped, the quiet of that frontier will be | superior, its officers and ageuts will be constantly exposed to | has beeu every where the cause ef so much strife and bloody 
ill preserved, until a final settlement of the dividing live shallj imputations of favoritism aud oppression. Direct prejudice | contention, but litte danger is to be apprehended from a pre- 
'e- bave removed all ground of controversy. to the public interest, or ao alienation of the affections and re- | cedent by which that authority denies itself the exercise of pow- 
l The exchange of ratifications of the treaty concluded last} spect of portions of the people, may, therefore, in addition to | ers that bring in their train influence and patronage of great 
an yoer with Austria, has not yet taken place. The delay has|the general discredit resulting to the Government from em- | extent, and thus excludes the operation of personal imterests, 
ym Leen occasioned by the non-arrival of the ratification of that} barking with its constitaeuts in pecuniary speculations, be |every where tbe bane of official trust. I derive, too, no small 
gh Government within the time prescribed by the treaty. Re-| looked for as the probable fruit of such associations. It is no | degree of satisfaction from the reflection, that, if I have mis- 
newed authority has been asked for by the representative of| answer to this objection to say, that the extent of consequences | taken the interests and wishes of the people, the Constitution 
ffi - Austria; and, in the mean time, the rapidly increasing trade | like these, cannot be great from a limited and small number ef | #ffords the menus of soon redressing the error, by selecting for 
A and navigation between the two countries, have been placed ‘investinents, because experience in other matters teaches us, the place their favor has bestowed upon me, a citizen whose 
be upon the most liberal footing of our navigation acts. aud we are not at liberty to disregard its admouitions, that, un- opinions may accord with their own. L[ trust, in the mean 
to Several alleged depredations have been recently committed | less an entire stop be put to them, it will soon be impossible to | time, the interests of the nation will be saved from prejudice, 
m- on our commerce by the national vessels of Portugal. They | prevent their accumulation, until they are spread over the | by arigid applicaticn of that portion of the public funds which 
rhs have been made the subject of immediate remonstrance and | whole country, and made to embrace many of the private and might otherwise be applied to different objects, to that highest 
Lit reclamation. lam not yet possessed of sufficient information | appropriate concerns of individuals. | of all our obligations, the payment of the public debt, and an 
ws to express adefinitive opinion of their character. but expeetsoon| The power which the General Goverument would acquire | opportunity be afforded for the aduption of some better rule for 
tri- to receive it. No proper means shall be omitted to obtain for| within the several States, by becomiag the principal stock-| the operations of the Government in this matter, than any 
ble oor citizens all the redress to which they may appear to be! holder in corporations, coutrolling every canal, and each sixty | which bas hitherto been acted upon. 
Di- entitled. or hundred miles of every important road, and giving a pro-| Profoundly impressed with the importance of the subject, pot 
nts Almost at the moment of the adjournment of your last ses- | portionate ygte io all their elections, is almost inconceivable, | merely as it relates to the general prosperity of the country, but 
wn sion, two bills, the one entitled * An act for making appro-| and, in afte, dangerous to the liberties of the people. to the safety of the Federal System, 1 cannot avoid repeating 
priation for building light-houses, light-boats, beacons, and ‘This mode of aiding such works is, also, in its vature, de- | my earnest hope that all good citizens, who take a proper inte- 
re- monuments, placing buoys, aud for improving harbors, and di-| ceptive, and in many cases conducive to imnrovidence in the} rest in the success and harmony of our admirable political in- 
tec recting surveys,” and the other, ** An act to authorize a sub-| administration of the national funds. Appropriations will be stitutions, and who are incapable of desiring to convert an op- 
ich scription for stock in the Louisville aud Portland Canal Com-| obtained with mach greater facility, and grauted with less se- | posite state of things into means for the graitifieation of per- 
iry. pany,” were submitted for my approval. It was vot possible,| curity to the public interest, when the measure is thus cisgui- | sonal ambition, will, laying aside minor considerations, and 
res within the time allowed me, before the close of the session, to] ed, than when definite and direct expenditures of money are | discarding local prejudices, unite their honest exertions to esta- 
tin - give these bills the consideration which was due to their charac-| asked for. ‘The interests of the nation would doubtless be | blish some fixed general principle, whieh shall be calculated to 
ela- ter and importance; and I was compelled to retain them for| better served by avoiding all such indirect modes of aiding ellect the greatest extent of public good in regard to the subject 
rE- that purpose. I now avail myself of this early opportunity to} particular objects. In a Goverument like ours, more espe- of internal improvement, aud aiford the least ground for see- 
jus - return them to the Houses in which they respectively origiuat- | cially, should all public acts be, as far as practicable, simple, | tional discontent. 
we ed, with the reasons which, after mature deliberation, compel | undisguised, and intelligible, that they may become fit subjects The general ground of my objection to local appropriations, 
nce me to withhold my approval. for the approbation or animadversion of the people. The bill | has been heretofore expressed; and I shall endeavor to avoid 
ible The practice of defraying out of the Treasury of the United ; authorizing a subscription to the Louisville and Portland Canal | # repetition of what has beeu already urged—the importanee 
oar States the expenses incurred by the establishment and support} affords a striking illustration of the difficulty of withholding | of sustaining the State sovereignties, as far asis consistent with 
the of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, within the| additional appropriations for the same object, when the first the rightful action of the Federal Government, and of preserv- 
bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the United States, to render | erroneous step has been taken, by instituting a partuership be- | ing the greatest attainable harmony between them. I will now 
hms the navigation thereof safe and easy, is coeval with the adop-| tween the Government and private cempanies. It proposes a | only add an expression of my conviction—a conviction which 
ilar tion of the Constitution, and has been continued without inter- | third subscription on the part of the United States, when each | every day's experience serves to confirm—that the political 
om- ruption or dispute. preceding one was, at the time, regarded as the extent of tie | creed which inculeates the pursuit of those great objects as a 
ht to As our forcign commerce increased, and was extended into | aid which Government was to reader to that work; and the | paramount duty, is the true faith, and one to which we are 
and the interior of the country be the establishment of ports of] accompanying bill for light-houses, &c. contains an appropria- | mainly indebted for the present success of the entire system, 
nse, eutry and delivery upon our navigable rivers, the sphere of those | tion for a survey of the bed of the river, with a view to its im-| and to which we most alone look for its future stability. 
and expenditures received a correspbnding enlargement. Light-| provement, by removing the obstruction which the caval is That there are diversities in the interests of the different 
phe- | houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and the removal of sand-| designed to avoid. This improvement, if successful, would States which compose this extensive confederacy, must be ad- 
the | bars, sawyers, and other partial or temporary impediments in| afford a free passage to the river, and render the canal entirely mitted. ‘Those diversities, arising from situation, climate, popu- 
| the navigable rivers and harbors which were embraced in the] useless. To such improvidence is the course of legislation | lation, and pursuit, are, doubtless, as it is natural they should 
‘oor revenue districts from time to time established by law, were | subject, in relation to internal improvements on local matters, | be, greatly exaggerated by jealousies, and that spirit of rivalry 
ptire | authorized upon the same principle, and the expense defrayed | even with the best intentions on the part of Congress. so inseparable trom neighboring communities. ‘These circum- 
ation in the same manner. That these expenses have, at times, been| Although the motives which have inflzenced me in this mat- | stances make it the duty of those who are entrusted with the 
» the extravagant and disproportionate, is very probable. The cir-| ter may be already sufficiently stated, I am, nevertheless, in- | Management of its affairs, to neutralize their effects, as far as 
fbhe- | cumstances under which they are .ncurred, are well calculated | duced by its importance, to add a few observations of a general practicable, by making the beneficial eperation of the Federal 
late | to lead to such a result, unless their application ts subjected to | character. Gevernment as equal and equitable among the several States, 
the | the closest serutiny. The local advantages arising {rom the} In my objections to the bill authorising subscriptions to the | as can be done consistently with the great end of its institution. 
ively disbursement of public money, too frequently, it is to be feared,| Maysville and Rockville Road Companies, | expressed my It is only necessary to refer to undoubted facts, to see how 
fre- invite appropriations for objects of this character, that are| views fully in regard to the power of Congress to construct far the past acts of the Government upon the subject under 
wer, - neither necessary nor useful. The number of light-house| roads and canals within a state, or to appropriate money for consideration have fallen short of this-ebject. The expendi- 
No | keepers is already very large, and the bill before me proposes} improvements of a local character. I at the same time inti- | tures heretofore made fur ifternal improvements, amount to 
beeu to add to it fifty-one more, of various descriptions. From re-| mated my belief that the right to make appropriations for such upwards of five miilious of dollars, and have been distributed 
will presentations upon this subject, which are understood to be enti-| as were of a national character, had been so generally acted in very unequal proportions amongst the States. The esti- 
th of tiled to respect, 1 am induced to believe that there has not only} upon, and so long acquiesced in by the Federal and State Go- mated expeuse of works of which surveys have been made, to- 
rtible been great improvidence in the past expenditures of the Go-| vernments, and the constituents of each, as to justify its exer- gether witb that of others projected and partially surveyed, 
vern- vernment upou these objects, but that the security of navigation| cise on the ground of continued and uninterrupted usage ; but | amount to more than ninety-six millions of dollars. 
-con- has, in some instances, been diminished by the multiplication | that it was, nevertheless, highly expedient that appropriations, That such improvements, on account of particular cireum- 
; and of light-houses, and cousequent change of lights upon the/ eveu of that character, should, with the exception made at the} stances, may be more advantageously aod beneficially made 
th re- coast. It is in this, as in other respects, our duty to avoid all] time, be deferred until the National debt is paid, and that, in in Some States than in others, is doubtless true; bat that they 
clear unnecessary expenses, as well as every increase of patronage | the meanwhile, some general rule for the action of the Govern- | are of a character which should prevent an equitable distriba- 
not called for by the public service. But, in the discharge of] ment in that respect ought to be established. tion of the funds amongst the several States, is not to be con- 
res is that duty in this particular, it must not be forgotten that, in re- These suggestions were not necessary to ‘be decision of the |ceded. The waut of this equitable distribution cannot fail to 
38 the ) lation to our foreign commerce, the burden and benefit of pro-| question then before me, and were, I readily admit, intended | prove a prolific source of irritation amongst the States. 
very | tecting and accommodating it, necessarily go together, and} to awaken the attention, and draw forth the opinions and ob- We have it constantly before our eyes, that professions of 
yal must do so as long as the public revewue is drawn from the| servations of our constituents, upon a subject of the highest im- | Superior zeal in the cause of internal improvement, and a dis- 
re people through the custom-house. It is indisputable, that} portance to their iaterests, and one destined to exert a powerful position to lavish the public funds upon objects of that charae- 
le whatever gives facility aud security to navigation, cheapensj influence upon the future operations of our political system. [| ter, are daily and earnestly put forth by aspirants to power, as 
abt ; imports; and all who consume them are alike interested in| know of no tribunal to which a public man in this country, to constituting the highest claims to the confidence of the people. 
. whatever produces this effect. If they consume, they ought,| case of doubt and difficulty, ean appeal with greater advantage Would it be strange, under such cirewmstances, and in times of 
wich as they now do, to pay; otherwise they do not pay. The] or more propriety, than the judgment of the people; and al- | great excitement, that grants of this deseription should find their 
rrat- consumer in the most inland State derives the same advan-| though I must necessarily, in the discbarge of my official duties, | Motives in objects which may not accord with the public good ? 
"gh tage from every necessary and prudent expenditure for the| be governed by the dictates of my own judgment, I have no} Those who have not had occasion to se and regret the indica- 
rit of facility and security of our foreign commerce and navigation| desire to concea' my anxious wish to conform, as far as I can, | Vou of a sinister influence in these matters in past times, have 
pe Ng that be does who resides in a maritime State. Local expeudi-| to the views of those for whom | act. been more fortunate than myself, in their observation of the 
othe tures have not, of themselves, a correspondent cperation. All irregular expressions of public opinion, are of necessity, | course of public affairs. If to these evils be added the combi- 
sand From a bill making direct appropriations for such objects, | atteaded with some doubt as to their accuracy; but, making | aations aud angry contentions to which such a course of things 
I should not have my assent. ‘The one vow} full allowances on that account, I cannot, I think, deceive my-| gives rise, with their baleful influence upon the legislation of 
io returned, does so in several particulars; but it also con-| self in believing that the acts referred to, as well as the sugges- | Congress, touching the leading and appropriate duties of the 
meh tains. appropriations for surveys of a local. character, which| tions which I allowed myself to make in relation to their bear- | Federal Government, it was but doing justice to the character 
swe i cannot approve. It gives me satisfaction to find that] ing upon the future operations of the Government, have been | of our people, to expect the severe condemnation of the past, 








uo serious inconvenience has arisen from withholding my ap- 
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Nothiag sbort of a radical change in the action of the Go- 
vernment, upon the subject, can, in my opinion, remedy the 
evil. If, as it would be natural to expect. the States which 
have been least favored in past appropriations should insist on 
being redressed in those hereafter to be made, at the expense 
of the States which have so largely and disproportionately par- 
ticipated, we have, as matters now stand, but little security 
that the attempt would do more than change the tmequality 
trom one quarter to another. 

Thus viewing the subject, I have heretofore felt it my duty 
to recommend the adoption of some plan for the distribution 
of the surplus funds which may at any time remain in the 
‘Treasury, after the National Debt shal! have been paid, among 
the Srates, in proportion to the number of their Represeuta- 
tives. to be applied by them to objects of internal improvement. 

\ithough this plan has met with favor in some portions of 
che Union, it has also elicited objections which merit deliberate 
consideration. A brief notice of these objections here, will not, 
therefore, | trust, be regarded as out of place. 

They rest, as far as they have come to my knowledge, on the 
following grounds: Ist, ar objection to the ratio of distribution ; 
2d. an.-apprehension that the existence of such a regulation 
would produce improvident and oppressive taxation to raise 
the funds for distribution ; 3d. that the mode proposed would 
lead to the construction of works of a local nature, to the ex- 
clusion of such as are general, and as would consequently be 
of a more useful character; and, last, that it would create a 

iscreditable and injurious dependence, on the part of the State 
Governments, upon the federal power. Of those who object 
to the ratio of representation as the basis of distribution, some 
jusist that the importations of the respective States would con- 
stitute one that would be more equitable ; and others, again, 
ihat the extent of their respective territories would furnish a 
standard which would be more expedient, and sufficiently equi- 
table. The ratio of representation presented nself to my mind, 
and it still does, as one of obvious equity, because of its being 
ihe ratio of cootribution, whether the funds to be distributed 
he derived from the customs or from direct taxation. It does 
not follow, however, that its adoption is indispensable to the 
establishment of the system proposed. ‘There may be consi- 
derations appertaining to the subject, which would render a 
departure, to some extent, from the rule of contribution, pro- 
per. Nor is it absolutely necessary that the basis of distribution 
be confined to one ground. It may, if, in the judgment of those 
whose right it is to fix it, it be deemed politic and just to give 
it that character, have regard to several. 

In my first message, I stated it to be my opinion, that “it is 
not probable that avy adjustment of the tariff, upon principles 
satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, until a remote 
period, if ever, leave the Government without a considerable 
surplus in the Treasury, beyond what may be required for its 
current service.” I have had no cause to change that opinion, 
but much to confirm it. Should these expectations be realiz- 
ed, a suitable fund would thus be produced for the plan under 
cousideration to operate upon; and, if there be no such fund, 
its adoption will, in my opinion, work no injury to any inter- 
est: for, I cannot assent to the justness of the apprehension, 

at the establishment of the proposed system would tend to 
the encouragement of improvident legislation of the character 
Whatever the proper authority, in the exercise of 
constitational power, shall, any time hereafter, decide to be 
tor the general good, will, in that, as in other respects, deserve 
and reeeive the acquiescence and support of the whole coun- 
try; aud we have ample security that every abuse of power, 
in that regard, by the agents of the people, will receive a speedy 
and effectual corrective at their hands. ‘The views which I 
take of the future, founded on the obvious and increasing im- 
provement of all classes of our fellow-citizens, in intelligence, 
and in public and private virtue, leave me without much ap- 
prehension on that head. 

{ do not doubt that those who come after us will be as much 
alive as we are to the obligation upon all the trustees of politi- 
cal power, to exempt those for whom they act from all unne- 
-essary burdens, and as sensible of the great truth, that the 
resourees of the nation, beyond those required for the immedi- 
ate and necessary purposes of Government, can no where be 

» well deposited, as in the pockets of the people. 

It may sometimes happen that the interests of particular 
sates would not be deemed to coincide with the general inter- 
est, in relation to improvement within such States. But, if the 
danger to be apprehended from this source is sufficient to re- 
guire it, a diseretion might be reserved to Congress, to direct 
io such improvements, of a general character, as the States 
concerned might not be disposed to unite in, the application of 
the quotas of those States, under the restriction of confining to 
each State the expenditure of its appropriate quota. It may, 
however, be assumed, as a safe general rule, that such im- 
provements as serve to increase the prosperity of the respective 
rates in which they are made, by giving new facilities to 
trade, and thereby augmenting the wealth and comfort of their 
inhabitants, constituté the surest mode of conferring permanent 
eud substantial advantages upon the whole. The strength, as 
well as the true glory, of the Confederacy, is mainly founded 

ihe prosperity and power of the several independent sove- 
rcignties of which it is compused, and the certainty with which 
‘ney can be brought into successful, active co-operation, through 

agency of the Federal Government. 

It is, moreover, within the knowledge of such as are at all 
eoaversant with public affairs, that schemes of internal im- 
provement have from time to time been proposed, which, from 
their extent and seeming magnificence, were regarded as of 
national concernment, but which, upon fuller consideration 

further experience, would now be rejected with great 
uoantimity. 

That the plan under consideration would derive important 

ivantages from its certainty, and that the money set apart for 
ihcse purposes would be more judiciously applied and econom- 
xeally expended under the direction of the State Legislatures, 
in whieh every part of each State is immediately represented, 
[ think, he doubted. In the new States particularly, 

e a comparatively small population is scattered over an 
<tensive surface, and the representation in Congress conse- 


tly very limited, it is natural to expect that the appropria- 
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made by the Federal Government would be more likely 
o be expended in the vicinity of those members through 
vhose immediate agency they were obtained, than if the 
ands were placed under the control of the legislature, in which 
very county of the State has its own representative. This 


osition does pet necessarily impugn the motives of such 
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Congressional representatives, nor is it so intended. We are 
ail sensible of the bias to which the strongest minds aod purest 
hearts are, under such cireumstances, liable. lo respect to the 
last objection, its probable effect upon the dignity and independ- 
ence of the State Governments, it appears to me only neces- 
sary to state the case as it is, and as it would be if the measure 
proposed were adopted, to show that the operation is most 
likely to be the very reverse of that whicl: the objection 
supposes. 

In the one case, the State would receive its quota of the 
national revenue fur domestic use upon a fixed principle, as a 
matter of right, and from a fund to the creation of which it 
had itself contributed its fair proportion. Surely there could 
be nothing derogatory in that. As matters now stand, the States 
themselves, in their sovereign character, are vot unfrequently 
petitioners at the bar of the Federal Legislature for such allow- 
ances, out of the national treasury, as it may comport with 
their pleasure or sense of duty to bestow upon them. = It ean- 
not require argument to prove which of the two courses is 
most compatible with the efliciency or respectability of the 
State Governments. 

But all these are matters for discussion and dispassionate 
consideration. That the desired adjustment would be attend- 
ed with difliculty, affords no reason why it should not be at- 
tempted. ‘The effective operation of such motives would 
have prevented the adoption of the Constitution under which 
we have so long lived, and under the benign influence of which 
our beloved country has so signally prospered. The framers 
of that sacred instrument had greater difficulties to overcome, 
and they did overcome them. The patriotism of the people, 
directed by a deep conviction of the importance of the Union, 
produced mutual concession and reciprocal forbearance. Strict 
right was merged in a spirit of compromise, and the result bas 
consecrated their disinterested devotion to the general weal. 
Unless the American people have degenerated, the same result 
can be again effected, whenever experience points out the ve- 
cessity of a resort to the same means to uphold the fabric 
which their fathers have reared. It is beyond the power of 
man to make a system of government like ours, or any other, 
operate with precise equality upon States situated like those 
which compose this Confederacy; nor is inequality always in- 
justice. Evvery State cannot expect to shape the measures of 
the General Government to suit its own particular interests. 
The causes which prevent it are seated in the nature of things, 
and cannot be entirely counteracted by human means. Mutual 
forbearance, therefore, becomes a duty obligatory upon all, and 
we may, I am confident, count on a cheerful compliance with 
this high injunction on the part of our constituents. It is not to 
be supposed that they will object to make such comparatively 
incovsiderable sacrifices for the preservation of rights and 
privileges which other less favored portions of the world have 
in vain waded through seas of blood to acquire. 

Our course is a safe one, if it be but faithfully adhered to. 
Acquiescence in the constitutionally expressed will of the ma- 
jority, and the exercise of that will iu a spirit of moderation, 
justice, and brotherly kindness, will constitute a cement which 
would forever preserve our Union. ‘Those who cherish and 
inculcate sentiments like these, render a most essential service 
to their country ; whilst those who seek to weaken their influ- 
ence, are, however conscientious and praiseworthy their inten- 
tions, in effect, its worst enemies. 

If the intelligence and influence of the country, instead of 
laboring to foment sectional prejudices, to be made subservient 
to party warfare, were, in good faith, applied to the eradica- 
tion of causes of local discontent, by the improvement of our 
institutions, and by facilitating their adaptation to the condition 
of the times, this task would prove one of less dificulty. May 
we not hope that the obvious interests of our common country, 
and -the dictates of an enlightened patriotism, will, in the end, 
lead the public mind in that direction ! 

After all, the nature of the subject does not admit of a plan 
wholly free from objection. That which has for some sime 
been in operation is, perhaps. the worst that could exist—and 
every advance that can be made in its improvement is a matter 
eminently worthy of your mostdeliberate attention. 

It is very possible that one better calculated to effect the ob- 
jects in view may yet be divised. If so, it is to be hoped that 
those who disapprove of the past, and dissent from what is 
proposed for the future, will feel it their duty to direct their 
attention to it, as they must be sensible that, unless some fixed 
rule for the action of the Federal Government in this respect 
is established, the course now attempted to be arrested will be 
again resorted to. Any mode which is calculated to give the 
greatest degree of effect and harmony to our legislation upon 
the subject—which shall best serve to keep the movements of 
the Federal Government within the sphere intended by those 
who modelled, and those who adopted it—which shall lead to 
the extinguishment of the natioal debt in the shortest period, 
and impose the lightest burdens upon our constituents, shall 
receive from me a cordial and firm support. 

[ To be concluded next week. } 





From the Somerset Republican. 

We wish to buy cloth fora coat. An English manufacturer 
says he will make and bring it to us for three dollars per yard. 
An American says he cannot afford to do it under five dollars. 
Mr. Clay says we shall not buy of the former, unless we pay 
“Uncle Sam” two dollars on a yard, for the privilege. “* Some 
fool in the play” has let the secret slip, “that the American 
manufactorer can make said cloth as cheap as the Englishman, 
and that the two dollars protection, if we buy of the Yankee, 
goes into his pocket, to swell his profits.” Is not this protec- 
tion with a vengeance ? 





froR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION.] 
Bosroy, Novemper 14, 1830. 
Sir: As the question of a modification of the Tariff will 
donbtless arise this winter, it would be useful to your readers 
to have the principal subjects of the tariffs of 1516, 24, and 2s. 
Che contrasted enumeration of about fifty of the principal ar- 
ticles would probably suffice. 

You must not think that we are discouraged at the result of 
the late election in this city. We consider it nothing less than 
atriumph. Mr. Lee’s imputed Jacksonism defeated us; it is 
in bad odour bere, and the efforts of his friends to throw it 
off, lost many of the Jackson votes ; he did not receive more 
than two hundred of them, probably, and I doubt not that the 





imputation lost him more than a thousand. Could the question 


of tariff and anti-tariff be fairly put, there cannot be a 


doubt that we should have a majority of at least a thousand 
votes in Boston. 

The greatest and most reasonable ground of alarm now, is, 
the danger of a total overthrow of the Protecting System, by 
the nullifiers of South Carolina. It is to be feared that they 
inay,detach some of the present combined interests, and the 
whole system be consequently swept away. This would be 
almost as bad as its perpetuity. For one, 1 should like to see 
your speculations upou this subject. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A SuBScRIBeR. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





(From a Scientific Political Economist.) 


PuivapeLpnia, Oth December, 1530. 

‘* Your determination, expressed in the opening number of the 
present year, to advocate the cause of scientific truth, and pay 
no regard to its bearing upon party polities, I highly applaud. 
The pernicious tendency of all monopolies and restrictions must 
be exposed and refuted, not only to vindicate the ever-consis- 
tent cause of truth and justiee, but to point out the best and 
most certain means of advaucing the national prosperity and 
tranquillity. Our principles are nothing more than practical 
maxims of common sense, the application ef which to the af- 
fairs of Government, will be productive of as much benefit as 
they are known to be to individual concerns. ‘There are no 
exceptions to the elementary truths of political economy, and 
every departure from them, iv practice, is productive of loss 
and injury to the State. 

The primary source of the industry and enterprize of every 
people may be traced to those principles of the human consti- 
tution, which, whenever they are allowed free scope, continu- 
ally stimulate mankind to every species of exertion, animal 
aud intellectual, conducive to their happiness and prosperity. 
In human affairs, the unrestrained operation of these principles 
will conduct a State to the highest pitch of opulence, and ev- 
ery obstacle opposed to their natural course will not only be 
oppressive and tyrannical, but subversive of the purpose meant 
to be promoted. ‘The only effectual plan, therefore, for advan- 
cing the national wealth, is, in no instance to disturb this order 
of nature, by encouraging the industry of one class of indivi- 
duals, by restraints upon the pursuits of the rest. ‘The private 
interests and prejudices of particular orders of men, have hi- 
therto, and may for some time longer, prevent the recognition 
of the simple and beneficent principles; but, let us hold fast to 
them, whatever may be the strength of the current of politics 
and ignorance, and maintain and proclaim their superior im- 
portance to all local or party considerations. 

In the editorial article, in the closing number of the last year, 
you have treated the subject of capital with great clearness, 
and have distinctly pointed out its real nature. ‘The precious 
metals, or mouey, as you remark, form but an inconsiderable 
portion of the productive national capital. Nevertheless, the 
exploded fallacy of the balance of trade entirely rests upon the 
gratuitous assumption, that money is the only real wealth ; 
and hence the desire to obtain a favorable balance, upon the 
adjustment of exports and imports. But if, as you have shown, 
wealth, or capital, embraces every object conducive to the wants 
or desires of mankind, the advancing prosperity of a people 
will always be shown by the ercess, a balance of imported com- 
modities over those exported, and not by the money balance 
alone. The erroneous definition of capital, which limits it to 
the precious metals, has been the means of preventing the de- 
tection of the absurdity called * the balance of trade,” which, 
the moment the true nature and functions of capital are point- 
ed out, must be overthrown and rejected. 1 am, therefore, 
well pleased to notice your remarks ov capital. Perhaps oo 
one doctrine requires more elucidation, than the nature and 
agency of productive capital, the profitable employment of 
which is dependant not only upon the unrestricted application. 
but the security of its enjoyment, to its owner. The freedom 
of industry and capital are but corollaries of the rights of per- 
son and property, and the happiness and prosperity of every 
people will always be in the ratio of this sort of provection— 
namely, of the industry and capital of all the various members 
of the community, farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, merchants, 
seamen, divines, lawyers, physicians, &c. &c. When will such 
propositions as the foregoing be deemed mere truisms?  Per- 


of business to add.” 


(From a Professor of Political Eeonomy.) 


Coiiece, Decemper I, 1830. 

“] think it uufortunate indeed, that the attention of our 
community seems so little turned to the subject of Political 
Economy, which has been emphatically termed the redeeming 
science of modern times. I am well assured that nothing but 
the want of a proper sense of the importance of this valua- 
ble science, can hitherto have prevented your paper from meet- 
iag with that liberal and extensive patronage which it so high- 
ly merits. I have been a close examiner of the contents of 
both the Free Trade Advocate and the Banner, from their 
commencement to the present time, amd can say with pleasure 
and satisfaction, that | have rarely met with any argument or 
principle, upon the leading subject of the Tarifl, luternal Im- 
provements, Banking, and Exchange, sanctioned by your sup- 
port, the justice of which I did not most cordially acknow- 
ledge. In fine, sir, I have no hesitation in expressing the belief 
that the Free Trade Advocate gnd Banner are now two of the 
most orthodox and valuable productions on the science of Politi- 
cal Economy, which can be found in any language. You may 
therefore well believe, that the continuance of your paper has 
afforded me the most unfeigned pleasure. Many persons with 
whom I conversed upon the subject of the Banner, during the 
past summer, expressed a determination to take it after the first 
December.” 








( From a Captain in the Navy.) 


, December 3, 1830. 

“I consider the Banner the People’s best friend, and as a 
faithfui sentinel upon the most exposed out-post. It ought to 
be read by every statesman and politician, and, | may add, by 
every voter, no matter in what section of our country he may 
live ; and, whether he be Tariff or anti-Tariff, Jackson or anti- 








Jackson, he will find much to help him to understand aright. 


haps before the close of the century in which we live. But bk; 
must bring my speculations to a close, as I have a few words 
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his individual as well as his country’s true interests. Wishing tain her present bearing, with a considerable advance, in de- | ourselves of all feelings which belong to the political 


you, and the cause in which you are engaged, complete suc- , spite of Northern gales and Southern under-currents.” 


cess, I subseribe myself, &c.” 





(From a Member of Congress.) 
Wasnineton, December 7, 1830. 

{ rejoice that you are enabled to continue your very valu- 
‘ole paper, with increased patronage, and with an increased 
prospect of doing good. The increased facilities you will en- 
joy, in your new situation, for the collection of facts, cannot 
fail to ensure an easy victory Over your opponents, who are 
reduced to the alternative of surrendering the question, or de- 
feading it on the single and flimsy ground of the present redu- 
ced price of manufactured articles. 

The light you have already shed on this subject, together 
with the equally important ones of constitutional law and strict 
construction, have awakened public attention, given it a new 
impulse and direction, and entitle you to the thanks and sup- 
port of the public. Impressed with these views, I desire to 
be continued one of your subscribers. During the late sum- 
mer, it has been my object to extend the circulation of the 
‘* Banner,” and, as it may be in my power to render you still 
further aid, I will thank you to send me three or four copies of 
your Prospectus. 

In conclusion, I bave to say, that, if you continue to fight the 
good fight of faith, ultimate success must attend your efforts, 
aud you will have conferred lasting blessings on your country.” 





(From a Brother Editor.) 


, ALabama, Ocrorer 24, 1830. 

‘‘ Please send the Banner to the following three gentlemen. 
We are extremely glad you have found suilicient encourage- 
ment to continue it. It is now doing more good, in this State, 
than all other papers together. Its discontinuance would be a 
Southern calamity. We shall continue hereafter to send as 
many subscribers as we can, and have no doubt of a large ad- 
dition to your list from this State.” 








(From a Subscriber.) 
» Kentucky, Novemser 16, 1830. 

‘* As I feel some interest in the success of Free Trade prin- 
ciples, which you are advocating, I must request of you to send 
me a Prospectus of your paper, to be edited at New York, and 
I will use my best exertions to obtain you some subscribers. 

You will perceive that one paper in our State has made se- 
veral extracts from your journal, and, from some casual con- 
versation with the editor, I think that he will eventually advo- 
cate the same xe gx with yourself, as soon as he can pre- 
pare the public mind in Kentucky for such a change. He, 1 
am confident, is heart and soul opposed to the Protective Sys- 
tém, and, as the influence of his paper is very extensive, he will 
work a gradual change in the sentiments of the people.” 








- ee Oe ee 





“waw youn: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, DEC. 15, 1830. 








Foreign News is looked for with great anxiety. The latest 
advices, received several weeks ago, are, from Liverpool to 
24th October, London 23¢, and Havre the 20th of same. 





A Publie Meeting was held in this City on the evening of the 
13th instant, by the friends of Mr. Cxar, for the purpose of 
adopting measures for his uomination as a Candidate for the 
office of President. Several papers state that the meeting was 
large and respectable. 





Editors with whom we have heretofore exchanged, will be 
pleased to address their papers to New York, and not to Wash- 
ington. 





Departed this life, at his residence in Virginia, on the 
fifth instant, the Honorable Witiiam B. Gites, formerly 
a Senator in Congress, aud lately Governor of Virginia. 
Mr. Giles was, up to a late period of his life, one of the 
most able and firm supporters of the principles of Free Trade 
and State Rights, and has left behind him many evidences of a 
powerful and well-stored mind, and of a zealous devotion to 
the great cause of liberty. For some months past, the state of 
his health obliged him to retire from political scenes and stu- 
dies, and the part he took in the Convention of Virginia, which 
last year new-modelled the Constitution of that State, may be 
considered as the closing act in a loug and useful political life. 





Committees of both branches of the Legislature of South 
Carolina have reported in favor of a Convention. The report 
made by the Committee of the House, is short, and is compri- 
sed in seven resolutions, several of which are verbatim copies 
of Mr. Madison’s celebrated Virginia Resolutions of 179r, as- 
suming the same ground, against the unconstitutionality of the 
Tariff System, which Mr. Madison did against the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. Another one is nearly a literal copy of oue of 
Mr. Jefferson's Kentucky Resolutions of 1799; and it thus 
seems that South Carolina has taken her stand upon the poli- 
tical maxims of those two eminent statesmen, which have al- 
ways been held, since their promulgation, by a majority of the 
American People, as the orthodox tenets of Republicanism. 
We shall, in our next, give a copy of the South Carolina Re- 
so'«.tions—in reference to which, the Columbia Times, of the 
ith instant, speaks as follows : 

‘The Committee on Federal Relations reported to the House 
on Saturday the Resolutions, whieh will be found in another 
columo of our paper. The report was made the special order 
of the day for Wednesday next. The Committees of both 
Houses have now reported in favor of Convention. It is not 
yet known what will be the precise fate of these reports, but. 


of one thing we feel satisfied, that South Carolina will main- 


| 
| 
| 








Wire P. Manerm, one of the Judges of the Superior Court 
of North Carolina, has been ejected a Senator in Congress, by 
the Legislature of that State, for six years, from the fourth of 
March next, in place of the Hon. James Ineprevt, who declin. 
ed a re-clection. 





His Excellency Strruen D. Mituer, the present Governor 
of South Carolina, has been elected a Senator in Congress for 
six years, from the 4th of March next, ia the place of the Hon. 
Witxiam Smiru, whose term of service will then expire. The 
votes were— 


For Mr. Miller. - - - - 8] 
Mr. Smith. . - . . wi 
Blank, - - - - - l 


Col. Samuen Hammonp has been elected by the Legislature 
of South Carolina Secretary of State; Huen 8S. Leearg, At- 
torney Geveral; Bayxies J. Ears and the Hou. Witusam D. 
Maxtin, Judges of the Common Law Court; Judge O‘Near 
and Cuancetitor Harver, Judges of the Court of Appeal; 
Wappy Trompson, Jun. Solicitor of the Western Circuit; and 
F. H. Ermore Solicitor of the Southern Circuit. The senti- 
ments of several of these gentlemen being known to be favor- 
able to the views of the party who maintain that a State may 
declare null and void, and inoperative within her limits, ap un- 
constitutional law of Congress, it would seem as if South Car- 
olina was placing her Judiciary in an attitude corresponding 
to that of her Executive and Legislature. 





We should be pleased to answer the question proposed by 
‘A Subscriber,” in New York, through any private channel 
he may designate. 





We have received the following letter from an old corres- 
pondent, who has furnished several very valuable eommunica- 
tions for this paper, and for the Free Trade Advoeate. 


Puitape .pnia, December 2, £830. 


Sir: T enclose you the amount of four annua! subscriptions 
to the Banner of the Constitution, which you will be so good 
as to send to any four places that ‘you may think the best. 
Want of time prevents me from assisting the cause in sending 
you any thing for the press, whieh you will exense. Wishin 
the Banner of the Constitution all the success it deserves, ? 
remain &c. 

R. 


Your old Correspondent, 

Now, as our correspondent, by this gratuitous contribution, 
no doubt desires, as the whole tenor of his essays will show, 
the greatest good of the greatest number, we think we shall 
best answer the end he has in view, by giving notice, as we 
now do, that the four copies of this paper, paid for by him, 
will be sent to any four Societies in Pennsylvania, instituted 
by Working Men, for their political instruction, who may first 
apply to us, post-paid, for the same. 





Epwarp Kavanaen, Esq. is elected to Congrese,in the State 
of Maine, io the Lincoln District, in which no choice was made 
at the recent general election. Mr. Kavanagh is the Free 
Trade Candidate, and the whole Delegation of Maine, in the 
next Congress, except one, will be on the side of free ploughs 
and free ships. It has given us great satisfaction, to observe, 
that, within a few months past, the papers of the State of Maine 
speak out boldly against the American System, and we can 
discover that Free Trade and State Rights have a firm footing 
in that quarter. The Eastern Argus, Maine Patriot, Maine De- 
mocrat, Somerset Republican, and Eastern Republican, papers 
with which we exchange, are zealous advocates of the princi- 
ples for which we are contending, and cannot fail, by a perse- 
verance in their course, very greatly to strengthen our canee ig 
New England. 

The Essex Chronicle, of Haverhi!!, in Massachusetts, is also 
strongly with us, and we have recently received a letter from 
the Editor of one of the country papers in this State, 
his intention to come out against the American System. 





The essays of “A Practical Man,” Nos. 4, 5, and 6, are re- 
ceived. No. 3 is in type, but has been left out to-day, with 
another article, by one of those accidents which are insepara- 
ble from a paper printed in this form—the first, fourth, fifth, 
and eighth pages of which, are printed a day or two before 
the rest. 

The communication from “ An Operative Manufacturer,” 
will appear in our next. 





The Message of the President, delivered at the opening of 
Congress, on the 7th instant, being one of those public doce- 
ments which it is the design of this journal to preserve, for re- 
ference, will be found, in part, in our paper of to-day, although 
we are aware that it will have reuched, through other chan- 
nels, most of our readers, before their receipt of this. It is, 
however, a document, which, from the important principles 
promulgated in it, will bear a second perusal ; and, if it be not 
every thing which the friends of Free Trade and State Rights 
could wish, they have abundant cause to be gratified at the 
near approximation of its doctrines, in some essential particu- 
lars, to their views of national policy. In the remarks we 
purpose to offer upon it, we shall confine ourselves to those 
particular topics which are more immediately connected with 
the objects of this journal, aud we shall endeavor to divest 


stating | 


partisan. 
in order that we may form a candid, impartial, and unpreiu- 


diced opinion, approving where we can ecenscienticus!y 2n- 

- . i 
prove, aud objecting where we cannot assent. In this course 
we are quite aware that we shall find no favor with mere 


party men, on either side. ‘Those who examine a landseape 
through green spectacles, can see in it nothing but what is 
green—whilst those who use purple glasses, can see nothing 
but what is purple. Our intention is to use clear and w hite 
glass ; and, if we do not see things exactly as they are, it will 
be owing to a defect in our eye-sight, and not to the glass. 

In the first place, then, we applaud the just and conciliatory 
manner in which the President, in an early part of the Message, 
speaks of “the apparent exceptions to the harmony of the 
prospect’ now before us, as not being ascribable “ to any ‘want 
of attachment to the Union.” ' 
concur. 


In this sentiment we most fully 
A spirit of disunion, we do most seriously Helieve. 
no where exists. throughout this extensive Republic ; but ther. 
does exist, and we trust that there will never cease to exist, a 
resolute and fixed determination to have this Government ad- 
ministered upon the principles of the Constitution, even though 
the stern and apparently harsh course necessary for the aecom- 
plishment of that object, may, with some, be liable to be mis- 
understood. ‘The Union of these States is. and can only be. 2 
Union of brethren, connected by common interests and ties ot 
friendship; and, those who are in favor of this kind of Union. 
are those who are most solicitous for maintaining, in its purity 
the Constitution, which is the bond of the social compact. fi 
there be any advocates of disunion, they are to be found 
amongst those, who, for selfish or sectional! purposes, desire to 
‘distort the charter of our rights, by giving it a forced censtrne 
tion, incompatible with individual and publie liberty, and 
wholly irreconcileable with the principles upon which this 
Confederation of Sovereign States was founded. But. as we 
remarked above, we do not believe that there exist any such ; 
but, should there be, they are too few in numbers to exercise 
an influence over the publie mind, so as to warrant the beliet 
that the present latitude of construction, originating in a want 
of examination of the subject, will be deliberately persever- 
ed in. 

In the secoud place, we applaud the manly and liberal man- 
ner in which the Presidentspeaks of * the frank and friendly 
spirit, on the part of Great Britain,” displayed during the re- 
cent negotiations, and in which he asserts his determination to 
‘reciprocate this disposition to the fullest extent of his abili- 
ty.” Here we see none of that unbecoming and reprehensillc 
appeal to the old prejudices of the nation, against Great Bri- 
tain, which have heretofore constituted so fruitful a theme for 
political aspirants to rise into favor with the people. A Pre- 
sideat of this mighty Republic should be superior to the artifice 
af ingratiating himself with the grovelling, ignorant, and nar- 
row minds, who have not sense enough to discern, or candor 
te admit, that the interests and honor of a powerful State are 
both promoted by a generous policy towards foreign nations 
General Jackson has shown himself to be so, and we well re- 
member the day. when, for this single sentiment, he wonld 
have been deemed worthy of a civie triumph, by thousands of 
these who now, through fear that friendly relations with Great 
Britain may take money out of their pockets, deem it worthy 
of all condemnation. . 

In reference to what is said about our foreign relations gene- 
rally, the information does not seem to cal! for anyespecial ap- 
plause. The Administration bas done no more than it was in 
duty bound to do, towards the settlement of our foreign claims. 
Its success in the negotiation with Great Britain, respecting the 
West India trade, the recovery of which is undoubtedly a great 
advantage to the country, we apprehend, is not so much due to 
the negotiator as the Message admits. It was the spirit of con- 
ciliation displayed towards Great Britain, in the annual Mes- 
sage of last year, which accomplished the settlement of that 
question. Kings and their Ministers are, after all, but men. 
and we are quite persuaded that the continuance, at the head 
of our affairs, of the same spirit as that which had character- 
ized more than one Administration, would have left the matt 
precisely where it was found. 

We come, now, to the case of the two bills, for appropria- 
tions, retained by the President at the close of the last session. 
The returning of these bills to Congress, after they are consti- 
tutionally defunct, appears to us to be a novel proceeding, and 
one which is calculated, we think, if taken as a precedent, to 
do much mischief. The Constitution declares—Section VII., 
Article I.—as follows: 


ha 
‘ 


“Every bill which shall have passed the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; if he approve, 
he shail sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with bis objections, 
to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the objections at large on their journal, aud proceed to re-consi- 
der it. If after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the ob- 
jections, to the other House, by which»it shall likewise be re- 
considered; aud if approved by two-thirds of that Honse, it 
shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for, and against the bill, shall be entered on 
the journal of each House, respectively. If amy bill shall not 
be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shal! be 
a law io like manner as if he had signed it, unless the C ss 
by their adjournment prevent its return, tn which cage it shall not 


be a iae,”’ ; 
% 











Banner of the Constitution. 





By this provision, the withholding of a bill, by the President, 
until after the adjournment, conclusively defeats it. 
as dead as if it had remained unacted on by one of the other co- 
ordinate branches of the Legislature. 
should be so, is palpable enough. 
the Constitution as the one now appareutly assumed, the Pre- 
sident would have a more extensive coutro! over the law-mak- 
ing power than the Constitution designed to give him, when it 
limited his right of deliberation to ten days. For, if the Presi- 
deat can hold a bill under advisement for six months, as in the 
present case, evinced by the expression ** compel me to withhold 
my approval,” he must undoubtedly have the right as well of 
approval as of rejection. If the right of approval be denied 
him, then he can only exercise the right of rejection, which was 
intended to be effected by the Constitution, in the silent mode of 
a mere withholding the bill, until after the adjournment. | In 
this particular case, the course pursued is harmless enough io 
itself, the act being a mere unnecessary sending back of a de- 
funct bill, with reasons uncalled for, seeing that it would not be 
competent for Congress to act upon those reasons, and re-consi- 
der a bill constitutionally dead. But, suppose this case. Sup- 
pose the bill thus withheld, to be a bill for the increase or reduc- 
tion of important duties. Could it ever have entered into the 
contemplation of the Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion, that the control over the industry and property of twelve 
millions of people, should be deposited in the individual hands 
of the President for six mouths? Could it be consistent with 
the views of sound policy, that the pursuits of an extensive and 
active population should be suspeuded, as they would be io 
soch a case, for half a year, in consequence of the doubt exist- 
ing as te the course which the President would pursue? The 
idea is inadmissible. The Convention was so tender of the 
rights of the community, that they were unwilling to allow im- 


portant interests to be held in suspense by the President for 


more than ten days. Seven days was the period first proposed, 
but this limit was extended to ten, and this, too, during the ses- 
sion; but not a miuute was allowed after the adjournment. 


Aud why? 


Houses were in favor of it. 
over a bill, after an adjournment, been intended to be granted 


at all. it would undoubtedly have been by providing some mode 


in which his decision could have been promulgated. 


present copstraction. 


to conviction. 


In reference to the general reasoning of the Message upon 
the question of Internal Improvements, we think the friends of 
State Rights have much to congratulate themselves upon, and 
we think the President has done himself much credit by his 
frank acknowledgment of the error of his former opinion, when 
he voted in favo: of subscribing to the stock of a private asso- 
‘** The successful operation of the federal system can 
only be preserved by confining it to the few and simple, but yet 
important objects for which it was designed,” is a maxim as 
true as it is well-timed, and well is it added, that ** Aa pIFFER- 


ciation. 


ENT 
LY CHANGE THE CHARACTER 
SOLIDATING 


OF THIS GOVERNMENT, 
INTO ONE, 
MENTS, WHICH WERE INTENDED 


vinet,”’ Indeed, without keeping this important truth con 


stantly before the eyes of the nation, it will be impossible to 


preserve the existence of the present Union, composed as it is 
and as the term itself imports, of several distiact States united 


In regard to the veto upon the Maysville and Rockville Road 


bills, we are gratified to see the President confirm his origiua 


position, and we think he is not mistaken, when he asserts his 
belief that, in that step, he has been sustained by the great body 
It at least appears to us that no indications 


of the people. 
have appeared sufficient to induce a well-founded belief tha 


any such changes have taken place as were fondly anticipated 
by the tariff party, or, indeed, as would lead one to suppose 


that he had lost more supporters by that act than he bad gain 
ed. At all events, he has placed his conduct in this matte 


wpon one ground, which must be approved by every honest 
man, and that is, that whether a course deemed by him to be 


demanded by the general good, meet with the public approba 


tion or not, he should not be deterred from the performance of 
That duty, he gives us to understand, will impel 
him to withhold, during his Presidential term, his approval 


his duty. 


from all bills appropriating money to that class of improve 
ments described in the Message; and as he considers that “sus 


taining the State sovereignties, as far as is consistent with the 
rightful action of the Federal Government, and of preserving 
the greatest attainable harmony between them,” is of the high- 


es\ importance, and that “ the political creed which inculcate 


the pursuit of those great objects as a paramount duty, is the 
teve faith, and ome to which we are mainly indebted for the 
present success of the entire system, and to which we must 
alone look for its future stability,” we think that a more full 
admission of the doctrines of the State Right party, on this 


point, could not have been presented. 


But, ia thus expressing our high satisfacnon at the ground 


It becomes | tion, we are 


And the reason why this plus revenue amongst the several States. The President, in 
Under such a construction of | his last annual Message, in alluding to this subject, seemed to 


Because Congress, not being in session, could not 
act upon the bill if rejected, by ascertaining if two-thirds of both 
Had the power of the President 


In case 
of approval or disapproval, within ten days, he might have 
been authorized to declare the fact by proclamation, which 
would have been infinitely less harmless to the nation, than the 
shrouding in Exeeutive mystery, which must accompany the 
We consider, therefore, the returning of 
these bills, with the reasons for their rejection, as informal, but 
should we have taken a wrong view of the subject, we are open 


PRACTICE, IF ALLOWED TO PROGRESS, WOULD ULTIMATE- 
BY CON- 
THE GENERAL AND STATE GOVERN- 
TO BE KEPT FOREVER DIS- 


taken by the Message, on this particular branch of the ques- 
under the necessity of expressing our entire dis- 
sent from al! that follows, in relation to the division of the sur- 


intimate a doubt of the constitutionality of such a course. The 
language was— 

“'T’o avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most sate, just. and 
federal disposition, which could be made of the surplus revenue, would 
be its apportionment among the several States, according to their ratio 
of representation; and, should this measure not be found warranted by 
the Constitution, that it would be expedient to propose to the States an 

‘amendment authorizing tt. I regard an appefl to the source of pow- 
er, in cases of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispen- 
sable to the general welfare, as among the most sacred of our obli- 
' gations.” 

| Upon the present occasion, he intimates the existence of no 
| constitutional difficulty, but, on the contrary, appears to address 
‘Congress as if it had the undoubted right to enact a law for 
the distribution of the public money, for purposes recognized, 
as we humbly conceive, neither by the letter or spirit of the 
Constitution, nor by sound policy. The first objection that we 
would urge against this sort of legislation, is, that it would be 
unconstitutional. No where, in the enumeration of the powers 
of the Federal Government, is there expressed the right to dis- 
pose of the common funds, without an equivalent, in any man- 
ner whatever, and we cannot conceive how such a distribution 
could be regarded as the exercise of a power incident to any 
of the express powers granted, when such a character is denied 
to an ordinary bill for a road or canal. If we are told that the 
existence of the power, under the present Constitution, is not 
contended for by the President, as we trust is the case, but that 
the reasoning of the Message is intended as an argument in 
favor of an amendment to the Constitution, designed to confer 
such powers, we should then oppose any such amendment, up- 
on the grounds of expediency—and our objections would be 
these : 

First. That the existence of such a provision in the Consti- 
tution would necessarily imply a power to raise the funds to 
be distributed, by indirect taxation—in other words, by protect- 
ing tariffs—and that, by it, the nation would have the Restric- 
tive System, like a mill-stone, hung round its neck, to the end 
of all time: for, it would be absurd to believe that the Ameri- 
can People will ever consent to be directly taxed, by the Gene- 
ral Government, for making roads and canals. 

Secondly. That, even if funds could be raised without re- 
sorting to indirect taxation, no more of distribution could 
be equitable—that is, would pay back to each State the pre- 
cise sum it furnished to the common fund. 

Thirdly. That, if such equitable distribution could be made, 
the very transaction would carry absurdity on its face, inas- 
muebh as it would be attended by the expenses of collection and 
disbursement, and by vexations, greater than would exist, were 
the same sum collected and disbursed by the States, and would, 
besides, be accompanied by the necessity, in many cases, of 
laying out funds, in the construction of roads and canals, at 
times when, and at places where, they were not wanted; and 
in this manner would millions of dollars of capital be wasted, 
by injudicious or untimely expenditures, to the great injury of 
the nation. 

The proper authority for constructing roads and canals, is 
the Government of a State. The localities within its limits, 
and the extent of its population, being known to its Legisla- 
ture, that vody can best decide when is the proper time for a 
work of internal improvement, and it will be careful not to 
raise the fund until it is wanted. Upon the distributive pian, 
each State would be taxed at the seme time, and the distribu- 
tion would be made at the same time—so that, very often, a 
State would be compelled to raise a fund when it could badly 
be spared, and would be compelled to make an improvement 
when it was not wanted ; unless, indeed, the fund should be 

)| applicable to other purposes—in which case, the character of 
the plan of distribution would be entirely changed from one 
intended to promote internal improvements. 

We think that an examination of this subject will satisfy any 
,| one that no plan of distribution could ever be established upon 
a system of direct taxation; and, as the sale of the public 
lands, after paying the expenses attending their survey and su- 
_| perintendance, would afford but a scanty pittance to satisfy the 
,| cravings of the American System, it is evident thac the custom 
houses would be expected to furnish all the requisite means. 
And how would this operate? In one of two ways: first, by 
drawing from each State the precise sum to which she would 
be entitled in the partition; or, secondly, by drawing from some 
States more than they would get back in the distribution. In 
the former case, the transaction would, as we have already 
_{eaid, be absurd, as being nothing more than taking money out 
_|of the people's right-hand pockets, to put it into their left, 
charging a commission on the operation; in the latter, it 
would be unjust, and, in both cases, it would be accompanied 
by the evils attending upon a resort to a more expensive, in- 
,| stead of a less expensive mode of collecting and disbursing. 
Many people suppose that raising revenue, by imposts, is the 
least expensive of all modes. This is not the case. The in- 
jury sustained by a country, from the restrictions upon its 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry, imposed 
by duties, far outweigh the paltry difference which exists be- 
tween the per centage paid for collection, through the custom 
house, and that which would be paid to a collector of direct 
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In our next we shall continue our remai the residue 


of the Message, which will at the same time be published. 


No person can possibly understand the true operation of laws 
which affect the wealth of a nation, without adverting to the 
accumulative power of capital. Two men sometines begin 
life together, with the same extent of property, and in a period 
of fifty years, one shall be rich and the other a beggar, merely 
owing to a trifling difference in their avnual expenditares. 
Capital is like a snow ball, which the boys in winter make in 
their hands, then put on the ground, and roll over and over, 
until it gets to be of four or five feet diameter; and it is of as 
much importance to a nation as to an individual, to see that 
none be uselessly wasted, as is constantly done, in cases where 
roads and canals are constructed before they are really wanted ; 
that is, before their real utility is equal in annual value, to the 
annual value of the capital required to make the work. 
According to the calculation of the late Jacob Shoemaker, of 
Philadelphia, formerly Actuary of the Pennsylvania Life Inse- 
rance Company, money annually accumulated doubles at com- 
pound interest, as follows: 

At 3 per cent., in 23 years and 164 days. 


4 do. 17 do. 245 do. 
5 do. 14 do. 75 do. 
6 do. 1] do. 326 do. 
7 do. 10 do. &9 do. 
8 do. 9 do. 2 do. 
9 do. 8 do. 15. do. 
10 do. 7 ~=ado. 99 do. 


Now, it will be seen, that if capital, in the hands of farmers, 
merchants, or manufacturers, can be made to produce 10 per 
cent. per annum, and if $100 should be expended seven years 
and ninety-nine days, in the making of any Internal Im- 
provement, before the country was ripe for it, it would be tan- 
tamount to an annihilation, at the moment, of one half, or fifty 
dollars, because fifty dollars in hand, if left to accumulate for 
seven years aod ninety-nine days, would amount to one hon- 
dred dollars. ‘The inhabitants of Philadelphia are several mil- 
lions of dollars poorer than they would have been, had not a 
capital of several hundred thousand dollars been prematurely 
wasted by the abortive attempt to cut canals from the Chesa- 
peake to the Delaware, and from the Delaware to the Susque- 
hanna, commenced as far back as the year 1790, or soon after. 
As an illustration of the accumulative power of capital, -by 
repeated doublings at compound interest, we give the follow- 
ing story, copied from ** Smart's Tables,”’ printed in London 
in 1726. 

* One Sessa, an Indian, having invented the game of chess, 
taught it to bis prince, who was so highly pleased with it, that he 
desired him to ask what he would, for the reward of his inven- 
tion. Whereupon, Sessa requested that, for the first square of 
the chess-board, he might have one grain of wheat given him: 
for the seeond, two ; aud so on, doubling continually according 
to the number of squares in the chess-board, which was sixty- 
four. 
reward, was much displeased that he had asked so trifling a 
one. Sessa declared, however, that he should be very well 
contented with it. So the reward lie desired, was ordered to 
be given him. But the Prince was greatly astonished on find- 
ing it would rise to so vast a quantity, that the whole earth itself 
could not furnish so much wheat.” 

Those who have never heard this story before, and who have 
forgotten the trick played by the blacksmith, as related in the 
‘School Master's Assistant,” upon a man who agreed to pay 
him for shoeing bis horse, a farthing for the first nail, two far- 
things for the second, and so on for the rest, will be surprised 
at the apparent extravagauce of this calculation, but it is ne- 
vertheless true. Nay, not only is it true, but it is also true, that 
the quantity of wheat ordered to be given to Sessa, was suffi- 
cient to feed the whole present population of the world, esti- 


But the Prince, who intended to give him a very noble* 


mated at eight hundred millions of souls, and allowing ten 
bushels of seventy pounds to each individual, for four thousand 
six hundred and eleven years. Of this fact any one may satisfy 
himself, who will take the trouble to wade through the calcu- 
lation, as we have done. He will thus find that sixty-three 
doubles of the one grain, make 18,446,744,073,709,551,616 
grains. 

In Smart's Tables, 491,520 grains are taken as the number 
contained in a bushel of seventy pounds. Of the correctness 
of this estimate, it is easy to form a judgment, when it is told, 
that this would give 1,920 grains for a gill, which is near a 
thousand for a common wine glass full, which holds usually 
about half a gill. For the sake of simplifying the calcula- 
tion, we will take 500.000 grains as the contents of the bushel, 
and the result will be 36,893,488,147,419 bushels of seventy 


pounds. , 

Now, divide this quantity by 2,000,000,000, the number of 
bushels consumed in a year by eight hundred millions of people. 
and the result will be 4,61] years and a fraction. 
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